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State 





Summer 


Sessions 


Pennsylvania 


University 





1957 


INTER-SESSION 


June 10 to June 28 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 10 


PostT-SESSION 


August 12 to August 30 


In their 47 years of service, Penn State Summer Sessions have be- 





come distinctive for: 


The quality and broad range of the extensive program of courses 
by which teachers, adult special groups, and other qualified stu- 
dents may secure a broader depth of knowledge, keep abreast of 
the most recent professional and scientific developments, and 
better understand the complex problems of the rapidly chang- 
ing world of today; 

The conferences, institutes, seminars, workshops, and similar 
special features designed for meeting current problems of local, 
state, national, or international significance; 

The friendly and helpful spirit of cooperation that prevails be- 
tween faculty and student; 

The pleasant, well equipped classrooms and laboratories; the 
convenient and comfortable campus residence halls; and the ex- 
cellent food attractively served in the University dining halls; 
The healthful and stimulating mountain environment of Penn 
State which makes possible the combining of profitable study 
and wholesome recreation. 


for bulletin information address: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park Pennsylvania 
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Mini 
ye coal is located near the surface of the ground, 
it is recovered by surface mining—often called strip 
or Open pit mining—rather than the usual underground 
method. Surface mining accounts for about one-quarter 
of our bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to remove the layer of 
dirt, or overburden, covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels, one of which is 16 stories high, 
capable of picking up 90 tons in one bite and digging 
100 feet deep. Sweepers or scrapers then clean the surface 
of the exposed coal and small power shovels remove the 
coal, load it into trucks that haul it to the cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overburdens, auger mining is 
often used. In this case the side of the coal seam is exposed 
and huge horizontal augers bore as deep as 200 feet into 
the seam digging out the coal. 

When all of the coal has been removed, coal producers 
undertake land reclamation projects. Mine sites are con- 
verted to usefulness as parks, forests and recreation areas. 

Coal operators are investing millions of dollars annu- 
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of Coal ese: u 


On the Surface 


ally in mechanization of America’s coal mines. For in 
surface mining, as in underground mining, the American 
coal industry must plan and prepare now in order to 
meet the growing energy demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building -» Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, Nati 1 Coal A iati 7038 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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Handsome, up-to-date texts for A COMPLETE 
FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM in social studies 








CIVICS 


A happy combination of all aspects of good citi- 


1956 3 sae : 
Grade: 5 zenship—personal, political, and economic—made 
Allen and Stegmeir appealing through a superb blend of story, in- 


ie PI nora Manusl formal exposition, handsome illustration, and di- 


versified activities. 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


A restatement of world history, which concen- 


1957 Copyright A A 
Grade 10 trates on the forces which have been most sig- 
Magenis and Appel nificant in shaping our modern world and places 


Workbook e Teacher’s Manual 


ie proper emphasis on every civilization—Eastern 


and Western. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY, Revised Edition 


1957 Copyright ® Grade 11 A lively, up-to-date presentation of our national 


“rem« > Nir . ° A ° 
__,, Fremont ‘?P. W irth history, which emphasizes the events of the mid- 
Workbook ¢ Key ¢ Recent Events k ? | “ 
Supplement e Teacher’s Manual twentieth century and continuously relates past 
List of Audio-Visual Aids events to the present. 


Problem Solving in Our AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 





A new text which gives students a workable, life- 





1957 : A : 
Gaetan long technique for solving problems and _ stimu- 
Hall and Klinger lates critical thinking on some of today’s most 
Teacher’s Manual vital issues (political, social, economic, personal, 


and international). 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ‘ew torw 3 .N'Y 











UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1957 Summer Sessions 


Calendar of Sessions in which 
Graduate Courses are offered 


See ee ey Serres eee ee ce eee ee et June 10-29 
Pymatuning Laboratory of Field Biology 

DNNIN bek WROne ER Oke Mca ease ees June 10-August 30 

ee eee eee July 1-August 23 
SO RNS Eee his cSweshnsransed se eieree a eae June 17-28 
EEN, one a ee ee Ser re July 1-August 9 
Eight Weeks—Science and Engineering .......... June 17-August 9 
INS so. vse vic ccdvnss dae edexwetnceseenes August 12-23 
Twelve Weeks—Mathematics .................. June 10-August 30 
a I II oo oc kx seat eee ehee bs & June 17-August 9 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 





-In-This Issue 


B The increase in the use of educa 

| tional television programs in the class. 
rooms in our State has been significant 
during the past three years. Margaret 
McKee, assistant superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, tells the 
story of the WQED achievements in its 
Schooltime programs. 


& The other television stations through- 
out the State use various types of edu- 
cational programs. These stations are 
anxious to increase their work in this 
field, as indicated on reports recently 
sent to the PSEA office. 


® To answer more of the questions 
of our teachers on Social Security, Re- 
tirement, and You, a second article is 
included in this issue. The first one in 
the February issue may be reread as 
the background for understanding the 
one in the March issue. 
> A well-known Pennsylvania indus- 
trialist, H. W. Prentis, Jr., was honored 
by the All-College Alumni Association 
of Pennsylvania recently. His cultured 
address talks of the role our liberal 
arts colleges and universities play in 
maintaining our American heritage of 
freedom. 

| & Simplify is the key to success in 
the teaching of science these days— 
English and other subjects, too. Read 
Science’s Atomic Toys! 

| & Meetings this spring and summer 
are announced in our Keep Posted 
section. 
® New NEA life members, as named 
in this month’s list, helped put Penn- 
sylvania over the top in its CAP Build- 
ing Fund goal. These and all the mem- 
bers still to come in before the Cen- 
tennial Convention in Philadelphia this 
summer will make Pennsylvania proud 
of its membership record in our great 
National Association. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
| 400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLair Moser Associate Executive Secretary 
RayMonp C. WEBSTER 
Eucene P. BEerTIN 
| HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davin F. STaFFoRD Director of Research 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ELIzABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarcaretT E. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 
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lurstonding 
@ragnnhen 


Five is a trying year for children . . . and the adults around 
them! Action and imagination are rampant. Moods leap from 
passive moments to hours of noisy, inexhaustibly active romp- 
ing and mimicking . . . from almost infantile fretting to surpris- 
ingly mature expression. What drives these youngsters? Dr. S. 
June Smith provides a firm basis for understanding them in her 
newest psychology folder, ‘‘5 Is Alive!’’ Send for your FREE 
copy today. There is no obligation. 





YOU'LL SOON BE ON VACATION! 


Whatever you choose to do. . . travei, study or just plain take-it-easy . . 
you'll find all that you have dreamed of. But, remember— 


DISABILITY TAKES NO VACATION* 


Accident and sickness can strike at any time. Vacation on the sick list is a double loss. 
First, the things you planned must be put off. Secondly, the cost of being disabled can 
dig into savings so that you must give up future plans just to pay big bills piled up by 
doctors, hospitals and medicines. And you can add loss of income if the disability is 
too prolonged. 


EDUCATORS CAN PROTECT YOU 


*The Group and Individual Income Protection Plans offered by Educators protect you 
from financial disaster while on vacation or authorized leave ... here or abroad... 
as well as during the school term. You can get benefits whether or not you require hos- 
pital care. Educators flexibility means you can cover your needs exactly. 


. we hope 


If you would like to receive prompt benefit payments in the event of accident, sickness, 
surgery, non-disabling injury or accidental death or dismemberment . . . if you would 
like to get cash to help pay hospital bills—for room, board and extras—whether for 
yourself or dependents . . . WRITE TODAY FOR FACTS about Educators Income Protec- 
tion. There is no obligation. 


P. ©. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


R. E. MILLER W. MONTGOMERY C. M. SCHEETZ 
Irwin, Pa. Hollidaysburg, Pa. Allentown, Pa. 





Please send me, without charge or obligation, 
your latest child psychelogy folder. Also send 
information about your Accident & Sickness 
Protection ( ) Hospital Protection ( ) Have 


There's an Educators representative living 
in your area. He's carefully trained to 
assure you personal service. Mail the 


representative call ( ) coupon today for full particulars or to 
have him call on you. 
TEACHER [(] 
DUPRE $50 iinssysvsivetcnthadnicoxesaevenouden buatensswesosntanshunsiesetee auex¥Epetone sik bbescere Perea Wap ldetUncuscnse ns PUPIL [] 
PUMIIEIII <ics.cas Gsvio conasbSancocios soccbeahboccdoastosecies deus havaconpabeebavpencesncansimcste secuau pend pioeuesen deknapeusecumemeaenioey 
ROPE orcs babucaddagescvespavnsnin seus sccceoanansunateasobciaresacesesael RPM A i\\cesssvcvedevsusva van sceecbaedancapsysdnsbsccoereaeces 
MERI MEDS: wicctausa couse agunhs nv seaun anaes Geakes hewoeseoubilinnea pubbpead OSRVEDeER reaee ue es AROAV a AS ania eabnecCoaNersvaaaaeeea eS 357 
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The March Cover 


On the twentieth century horizon the 
eye sees designs in metal in the various 
| sizes and shapes of those which serve 
_ as a background for the cover of the 
JOURNAL this month. Yes, you are so 
right. They are the TV aerials you see 
no matter where you drive—in the 
city, side street or main artery; in 
| the country, Pinchot road or Turnpike; 
| on the humblest country home or 
palatial city residence, on business 
buildings or apartment houses. 


All to the good, we say, when TV 
means educational programs. More 
and more our people have opportunity 
for mental and cultural stimulus. As 
the offerings improve and the number 
of viewers increases, the television sets 
open new opportunities to improve 
ability to earn and to enjoy life. 





That is just what is happening in 
Pennsylvania. With the opening of 
WQED, Pennsylvania’s educational 
television station, the topic of our 
feature article this month, and the 
school programs on the Philadelphia 
and other TV stations in our State, we 
have made a start on TV use for teach- 
ing in school and out. 

The pictures on the cover show a 
television teaching demonstration in 
reading on WQED. Next, from the left, 
is a class watching a TTD reading les- 
son; then two pictures of classes work- 
ing at reading lessons, then one of a 
teacher before the camera. 

Specialized educational services are 
offered by non-commercial educational 
stations, such as WQED, which have 
been licensed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. National 
television companies furnish educa- 
tional programs to all of the State’s 
non-educational stations. 

Educational television is still in its 
infancy, but even now there is evi- 
dence of the potent role which can be 
played by electronic media in direct 
teaching. Letters from many people 
attest to this. “We thank you . . . for 
all the broadcasts which must take a 
great amount, behind the scenes, of 
selection and preparations. They show 
how entertaining in itself . . . real in- 


telligence can be!” 


Hats off to WQED—and to all the 
TV stations which are offering edu- 
cational programs for those picturesque 
pieces of metal to pull out of the air 
and route to our TV sets. 
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Teachers are saying w | nd 
about THE NEW GOALS ] 


Text-workbooks, Grades 2-8, 
by May Lambader and William Kottmeyer 
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phonics program is maintained and enlarged Dalhart 
through all the grades. 


Words are grouped according to common struc- 
tural characteristics. These word-analysis skills 
get increased attention and are reviewed at each 


Also available 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS, 
clothbound texts, Grades 2-8 


level. Teacher’s Editions—for both clothbound texts 
These same skills help reading—what more logical place than and text-workbooks. 
the spelling program to add the very same skills that are also Catholic Word Edition of Text-workbook—for 


each grade (also Teacher’s Editions). 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
FILMSTRIPS for Grade One 


Seven full-color filmstrips to help you teach 


an effective aid in the reading program! 


Also: You get vocabulary power development, language arts 
correlation, reviews, special activities for individual differences, 





and dictionary training. 


Free ® Send for your copy of Webster’s DIAG- 
NOSTIC SPELLING TEST. This progress gauge helps 
you check your youngsters’ basic phonetic and word- 
structure skills. 


“sounds” and “symbols” to youngsters through 
ingenious pictures right out of their world. You 
attune children to consonant and vowel sounds 
and help them recognize letter symbols. These 
skills help the reading, speech, and entire language 
arts programs. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 





YOUR PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVES: Evan Phillips, 542 South Main Street, Taylor, Pa. 
e William E. Thompson, 10 East Garfield, New Castle, Pa. 
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Educators Report 


TV tor Sch 


MARGARET McKEE 


Assistant Superintendent 
Allegheny County 


“pe aggre educational television 
station, WQED, now near the close 
of its third year, measures the results 
of its programs in the reactions of stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents. From a 
modest beginning of twenty hours, the 
station is now on the air seventy hours 
each week with programs that are edu- 
cationally valuable for both children 
and adults. 

Today five subjects are taught by 
television on a day-to-day basis. Class- 
es tune in their courses in reading, 
arithmetic, French, social studies, and 
high school physics. The values of this 
type of instruction are expressed by 
teachers and pupils who have been a 
part of the “Schooltime” programs. 


Teachers React 

Teachers react favorably to TV 
teaching. Typical was a remark of a 
teacher using the in-school programs 
on reading: “I thought I knew how to 
teach reading but after watching Miss 
Nardozza, I learned I was untrained 
in many areas.” 

Thus television gives teachers a look 
at master teachers at work. They have 
been made aware of the importance of 
a meaningful approach to a _ lesson, 
and the need of good specific planning 
to teach basic principles, understand- 
ing, and skills. Many teachers say they 
use TV lessons to enrich their own 
lesson preparations. 

As a device in in-service training, 
one teacher feels it cannot be ex- 
celled. “I believe one of the outstand- 
ing values of television is its aid to in- 
service training of teachers. Some of 
the gaps in my understandings and 
methods of teaching reading have 


been filled.” 


Pupils Stimulated 


Teachers report that TV_ lessons 
have motivated increased library read- 
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ools Good 


Parents satisfied with 
WQED lessons 


ing for pupils and stimulated their in- 
terest in new areas. The lessons have 
contributed to an appreciation of 
famous personalities in the fields of 
literature, poetry, science, art, music, 
and business by the appearance of 
such persons on the program. 

Robert Frost, the poet, was an in- 
spiration for observers, young and 
old. Many youngsters were stimulated 
to write poetry. Striking visual aids 
appeal to children. Hundreds of pupils 
have seen many more unusual and 
priceless exhibits from museums and 
personal collections by means of tele- 
vision than they would have been able 
to see without it. 

It is a rare occasion that a person 
looking in on a group preparing for a 
televised lesson does not get a tug at 
his heart. A “spirit of anticipation” 
prevails as the “clock” on the screen 
ticks off five minutes before the TV 
teacher appears. As the teacher on the 
screen greets the class,-it is an inspira- 
tion to watch the attentiveness of the 
pupils as they watch, listen, carry out 
directions and take notes. The regular 
teacher has an important part, too. 
She prepares the pupils for the day’s 
lesson by conducting a review of the 
previous one. 


Three Years on the Air 


The station will begin its fourth 
year on April 1, 1957. Its official open- 
ing came in 1954 after three years of 
thoughtful study, planning, and prep- 
aration. Metropolitan Pittsburgh sta- 
tion WQED represents the efforts of 
many community leaders who recog- 
nize the potentialities of television for 
educational purposes. With its advent 
another dimension was added to the 
educational and cultural development 
of countless people in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

In addition to teaching the elemen- 


tary and secondary subjects already 
mentioned, WQED provides entertain- 
ing and instructional programs for 
pre-school children and for school 
children during out-of-school hours. 
Teachers and pupils in hundreds of 
classrooms in schools in the Metro- 
politan area are viewing regularly in- 
school programs planned to provide 
stimulating enrichment in _ several 
areas of the curriculum. 

For adults who did not complete a 
high school education, courses in sub- 
jects required for graduation have 
been presented by outstanding high 
school teachers in cooperation with 
the station. High school students who 
fail subjects during the year and wish 
to remove the failing grades are privi- 
leged to enroll in accredited Summer 
High School review programs telecast 
during vacation months. 

An examination of the Station’s pro- 
gram schedules reveals that programs 
have not been limited to children in 
school and adults pursuing high school 
and college courses. Of special im- 
portance are the programs that have 
been telecast from the outset for adult 
leisure interests. At the present time 
thirty-two hours a week are devoted to 
informative, cultural, and educational 
programs concerning family life, pub- 
lic issues, and public relations, to 
mention but a few. 

Educational television is rapidly be- 
coming a tool that can contribute much 
to the classroom. In light of this use, | 
will explain the instructional programs 
that are broadcast, daily and in series, 
for in-school and out-of-school learn- 


ing from the studios of WQED. 


“Schooltime” Programs 


Programming for direct use in the 
classroom has grown since WQED first 
went on the air with “Schooltime.” Ten 
programs each week for classroom use 
were originally presented. A different 
teacher prepared a lesson for each 
weekly scheduled subject. Thirty-five 
live programs were telecast during the 
first ten weeks that the station was in 
operation. Each lesson had a different 
purpose. Some demonstrated teaching 
procedures while others attempted to 
enrich and supplement classroom ac- 
tivities. 

It was soon apparent that a “one 
stand” presentation was not effective. 
The programs lacked continuity. Some 
were poorly presented due to the fact 
the TV teacher became camera shy, or 
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tried to teach too much in a limited 
time. Then, too, many lessons were 
not too well received by the regular 
teachers. Reports indicated that the 
1V lessons paralleled the classroom 
lessons and failed to serve enrichment 
purposes. 

A planning committee of five mem- 
hers representing various school or- 
ganizations within the range of WQED 
was appointed to work cooperatively 
with directors and producers at the 
station to improve programs for the 
next school year. Among important 
suggestions for improvement were: 
First, the use of a “single teacher” 
plan. This meant that one teacher 
would plan, prepare the scripts, and 
present a series of eight programs to 
coincide with the regular curriculum. 
It was believed that this arrangement 
would give the teacher an opportunity 
to perfect his television technique and 
become acquainted with the mechani- 
cal devices in the studio. Second, the 
development of a study guide which 
would contain program descriptions 
and suggestive activities for the tele- 
vision classes to use before and after 
the telecasts. Third, the aim of School- 
time lessons should be to complement 
and enrich classroom teaching. 

Classroom teachers from the whole 
metropolitan area have been important 
participants in the school program 
services. They accepted willingly the 
Program Planning Committee’s recom- 
mendations and worked out effective 
ways to supplement the classroom 
teacher’s work. Each teacher tried to 
plan his lessons about something that 
would assist both the teacher and pu- 
pils. 

In each TV teacher’s conference with 
the station’s Schooltime producer, con- 
sideration is given to such factors as: 
(1) timeliness of the program, (2) in- 
clusion of authorities or important per- 
sonalities on the program, (3) activi- 
ties in which the pupils could partici- 
pate, (4) appropriateness of visual 
aids, and (5) potential audience ap- 
peal. In addition, innumerable hours 
have been spent in carefully planning 
and searching out or making visuals 
to help develop the objectives of the 
proposed lessons. 


TV Teacher an Expert 


The effectiveness of a televised les- 
son rests to a great degree on the tele- 
vision teacher. He must know children 
and their needs. He must not only un- 
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derstand the principles of good teach- 
ing but he must be an expert teacher 
who has a wide acquaintance with re- 
source materials. Finally, the teacher 
must be able to project himself through 
the camera into the classroom and cap- 
ture his audience. 

The growth in the number of schools 
using Schooltime programs during the 
past three years has been very notice- 
able. Principals and teachers are be- 
coming increasingly aware that televi- 
sion has unlimited possibilities as a 
teaching tool. Many schools have as 
many as four TV sets which may be 
moved from room to room for several 
classes. Each year, more and more 
teachers report that they consistently 
use in-school lessons. 

Since September, 1955, each School- 
time Series has been put on “kine- 
scope” (film), and each lesson is shown 
at five different periods during a week’s 
time. This plan of scheduling allows 
for more pupils and more teachers to 
have an enriched educational experi- 
ence. 


The Study Guide 

WQED’s Schooltime Study Guide 
was prepared to help classroom teach- 
ers incorporate Schooltime programs 
into their daily lesson plans. The guide 
has been particularly valuable to teach- 
ers who supplement their lessons with 
TV. It has also given the Schooltime 
programs status. 

A printed booklet with an attractive 
cover, the Schooltime guide is distrib- 
uted quarterly to each school in the 
viewing area. It contains a brief de- 
scription of each program series and 
the grade level for which it is designed. 





Suggested activities to use in planning 
motivation and follow-up discussions 
have proved to be of great value. A 
good study guide bridges the gap be- 
tween the television studio and the 
classroom and keeps teachers informed 
of available programs. 


TTD Teaching 


A second highlight of instructional 
programming at WQED is the Televi- 
sion Teaching Demonstration. This 
program, the nation’s first direct teach- 
ing experiment, has attracted the at- 
tention of numerous national and inter- 
national educational leaders. TTD in- 
volved the daily teaching of fifth-grade 
reading, arithmetic, and French dur- 
ing the school year of 1955-56. Today 
a total of five subjects is taught by 
television on a day-to-day basis. This 
program was expanded in September, 
1956, to include fifth grade social 
studies and high school physics in the 
experiment. 

In the beginning 750 fifth-grade pu- 
pils in schools in and about Pitts- 
burgh enrolled in the program. This 
number increased by an equal num- 
ber of pupils from other schools whose 
teachers had heard about the lessons 
and decided to tune in and use them. 
Currently twenty-eight fifth-grade 
classes are taught reading, arithmetic. 
and social studies by this method. 
Thirty-five classes have been organized 
for French lessons three times a week. 

The interest created by the demon- 
stration has encouraged additional 
groups to join the experiment. Fifty- 
three schools asked for one or more 
subject lesson plans, which are used by 
the demonstration groups, to use with 
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First grade pupils of the Overlook school, Baldwin Township, Allegheny County, watching 
a TV lesson. Their teacher is Mrs. Evelyn Breen. 
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Alvin Stewart of the Pittsburgh schools teaches an arithmetic lesson. 


other fifth grades not officially a part 
of the experiment. For high, school 
physics, eleven classes in ten different 
school districts joined the program, 
while thirty additional groups avail 
themselves of it. 


Results Are Tested 


Many participating demonstration 
matched with control 
groups and given objective tests before 
the beginning of the instruction and 
again at the end of the year’s work. 


groups were 


The results of the tests showed no ap- 
preciable difference between the two 
groups. The control pupils, 
taught by regular teachers, made as 
much progress as the television groups. 

The TTD instructional program was 
made possible through grants from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion and the A. W. Mellon Education 
and Charitable Trust Fund. 

Television teaching requires expert 
performance. The TTD teachers who 
present fifth-grade reading, arithmetic, 
and social studies are outstanding 
teachers from Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County schools. Stella Nardozza 
from Frick School, Pittsburgh, teaches 
reading. Also from Pittsburgh is the 
arithmetic teacher, Alvin Stewart from 
Morningside School. Mary Elizabeth 
Sefler from Ridgewood School, North 
Hills School District, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, teaches social studies. The high 
school physics lessons are presented by 


group 
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Harvey E. White, a 

who is professor and vice-chairman of 
the physics department, from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. The 
French teacher, Mrs. Olga Russell 
from Chatham College, is an expert in 
her ability to teach the language and 
to motivate an interest in it. 


master teacher, 


Adult High School of the Air 


Through the High School of the 
Air, veterans and other adults, who 
left high school before graduating, may 
qualify for a local high school diploma 
or a State equivalent high school di- 
ploma. Recorded as the first of its kind 
anywhere to offer high school courses 
for credit, the project has met with 
much success. At the end of the first 
semester, during which high school 
courses were taught, 337 of the en- 
rolled TV students took objective tests 
in English, algebra, and world history. 
Seventy-one per cent of the tests were 
passed and twenty-nine per cent were 
failures. 

Increased numbers of adults over 
eighteen years of age are taking ad- 
vantage of the courses offered each se- 
mester. Each course is accredited and 
is presented weekly for eighteen weeks. 
Many capable and experienced teachers 
from Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
high schools have conducted half-hour 
classes in English, algebra, social 
studies, biology, physics, plane geom- 
etry, and Spanish. Although the tele- 


casts are available to anyone who tunes 
in at the time they are produced, day 
school students may not enroll for 
credit. However, many students have 
reported that the weekly lessons are 
valuable for supplementing and _re- 
viewing day school assignments. 


Summer School of the Air 


The removal of credit deficiencies is 
a problem for high school students in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania. Summer 
schools were maintained for severa! 
years by school districts to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to remove fail- 
ing grades, but in recent years many 
have been discontinued. A study of the 
subject failures in the schools served 
by WQED showed a definite need to 
help students remove failing grades 
without repeating the subjects the fol- 
lowing school year. 

Harry Snyder, director of extension 
education, Pittsburgh public schools. 
in cooperation with WQED and rep- 
resentatives of schools within the signal 
of the station, produced the first Sum- 
mer High School Series in June, 1955. 
This again was another direct teaching 
experiment. Five courses were offered 
for makeup credit to students who had 
failed the subjects during the regular 
school year, and each subject was 
taught three times a week for a period 
of six weeks. The students could not 
use the credit for acceleration purposes. 
Two types of tests, standardized and 
teacher-made, were given the students 
enrolled in each course, and the results 
were forwarded to the high schools in 
which the students were enrolled. The 
first Summer High School was well 
accepted and the results were so en- 
couraging that the program was re- 
peated in 1956. Plans are underway 
for the third summer series. 

Television’s value as a teaching me- 
dium will continue to be demonstrated 
and evaluated at WQED. But in the 
Pittsburgh area pupils, teachers, and 
parents are agreed that the Schooltime 
programs reinforce the teacher’s ef- 
forts and broaden the pupil’s learning 
experiences. 
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An FTA Club in Action 


ESTHER JOHNSON 


Adviser, FTA Club 
Butler Area Senior High School 


F EVERY school district would promote 
i sufficient interest in teaching to fill 
its own vacancies each year, there 
would be no teacher shortage.” 

This was the challenging statement 
which provided the spark which kindled 
interest in establishing in our high 
school an FTA Club. This was in 
1952. 

To get our FTA Club started, we 
asked all of the members of the faculty 
to submit the names of students who 
they knew had some interest in teach- 
ing as a profession and they felt would 
make good teachers, and also the 
names of students who might be in- 
terested in the profession. We ex- 
plained in this initial request that we 
were planning to start an FTA Club 
and that we wanted a core of the very 
best students we could get. Our teachers 
responded enthusiastically, and we 
were given the names of about thirty- 
five students with high qualifications 
and recommendations. 

Our next step was to call these stu- 
dents together, tell them what we had 
in mind, tell them that they had been 
recommended for membership by their 
teachers, and then to ask for their re- 
action to the whole project. To the last 
student, we received approval for the 
project and definite desire on the part 
of every one for membership. Thus the 
first FTA Club was originated at Butler 
Senior High School. 

In succeeding years, membership 
has been by application and subse- 
quent screening. Membership is open 
only to juniors and seniors, but appli- 
cation is made in the spring semester 
of the sophomore year. An announce- 
ment is made in all the group guidance 
classes that membership is open, and 
application forms are distributed to 
those students who wish to be con- 
sidered. The application form requires 
that each student list four teachers as 
references. After all applications have 
been submitted to the membership 
committee, a special rating form, re- 
questing an evaluation of the student 
named thereon, is sent to each of the 
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teachers designated by each student. 

When these ratings are returned, the 
adviser of the FTA Club tabulates all 
ratings per student, realizing that such 
ratings and comments should not be 
handled by the membership commit- 
tee. After the adviser adds to the re- 
port an evaluation of the scholarship 
of the student, the summaries are stud- 
ied by adviser and membership com- 
mittee, and the final selection of new 
members is made. 

The students are notified before the 
end of the school year whether or not 
they have been accepted for member- 
ship in the Club. The cooperation 
from our teachers on these ratings and 
evaluations has been outstanding, with 
many of them taking time to stop by to 
talk with the Club adviser about the 
teaching potential of some of the ap- 
plicants. 


The Club at Work 


Our club has been self-supporting 
since the first year, when the principal 
allowed us a sum of money to get 
started and to defray some of the con- 
vention expenses for that first year. 
Our dues are only twenty-five cents per 
year, but we have one money-making 
project to keep our books balanced on 
convention and other expenses. This 
project is the selling of plastic-coated 
book covers, in school colors, at the 
beginning of each semester. From this 
project we can clear $80 to $100 per 
year, which is sufficient for our needs. 
We feel that we ought not to have 
money-making projects just for the 
sake of making money or unrelated 
to our purposes as a Club. 

Our meetings are held every other 
week, with one meeting of the month 
devoted to matters of business and 
committee reports, and the other meet- 
ing entirely to program. Each adviser 
assumes responsibility for certain com- 
mittees, and emphasis is placed upon 
good committee meetings, with the ad- 
viser in attendance, and subsequent 
good committee reports. At our busi- 
ness meetings, we stress Parliamentary 


Procedure. In fact, a condensation of 
Parliamentary Rules has been made by 
one of the advisers, and copies of this 
material are distributed to all mem- 
bers. 

A yearly project which has proved 
satisfying to us and helpful to others 
is our Christmas Party Project. In- 
stead of spending the money of indi- 
vidual club members or Club money 
for a Christmas Party, we contribute 
new gifts, beautifully wrapped and 
designated for a certain age of girl or 
boy. After the gifts are all coilected, 
they are taken to the Salvation Army, a 
county officer in charge of under- 
privileged children, or an orphanage 
for distribution. This year, every 
member brought a monetary contribu- 
tion which was turned over to Hun- 
garian relief. 


The Members Observe 
Another project of the Club which 


has met with great favor has been our 
plan for observation in the elementary 
schools.. In the second semester of 
the senior year, every senior member 
of the Club has the opportunity to 
spend three half-day sessions in some 
elementary school situation. Each 
senior completes a form designating 
convenient time, preferred building, 
and special interests. These forms are 
all studied by the director of elemen- 
tary education, who then sets up a 
schedule for each of the students. The 
half-day sessions are scattered in the 
student’s schedule so that he or she 
will not miss too much work in any one 
subject. The director of elementary 
education then prepares a compre- 
hensive schedule which includes all of 
the students and their assignments, 
notifies the teachers involved, and sup- 
plies each student and each teacher 
with a copy of the schedule. 

This project extends over a two- 
month period, but it works very 
smoothly. The director of elementary 
education has been pleased with the 
results, and the students have been 
enthusiastic. This not only gives the 
students an opportunity to observe 
several areas of the elementary school 
program, but also gives the adviser 
of the Club a wonderful opportunity 
to talk with the students about proper 
dress, all the personal qualities, and 
professional ethics. 

Throughout the school year, our 
members accept willingly any request 


(See FTA, page 303) 
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Social Security, Retirement, and You 


Number Il 


H. E. GAYMAN, Executive Secretary 


and 


DAVID F. STAFFORD, Director of Research 


HIS article continues the discussion 

on Social Security, Retirement, and 
You, as initiated in the February issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The purpose of these articles is to give 
our members an approach to their de- 
cision at the time of the referendum. 

Indications are that the referendum 
for making this decision will take 
place the last week in May. For those 
who elect not to become members of 
an integrated system the present Re- 
tirement System will continue in force 
exactly as it is now with no change in 
rates of contributions and _ benefits. 
Those who have already retired and 
are receiving retirement allowances 
will not be affected in any way. They 
will not be eligible to vote on integra- 
tion. 


For Those Who Integrate 


For those who accept integration 
the law provides that the total sum, 
including Social Security benefits, to 
be received upon retirement by a mem- 
ber of the System at the time of the 
change, shall not be less than the al- 
lowance that would be paid by the Re- 
tirement System in the absence of such 
change or integration. 

For those accepting integration the 
basic structure of the Retirement Sys- 
tem will continue to remain much as 
it is now, including superannuation 
retirement, the four options available 
at retirement, withdrawal allowances 
after 25 years of service, disability 
payments after 10 years of service, re- 
tirement at half salary after 35 years 
of service, automatic options, return 
of contributions plus interest, and 
other significant provisions. 

Whatever benefits have been earned 
under the Retirement System up to 
date of integration will remain to the 
benefit of the individual without 
change. Any adjustments in retire- 
ment because of the integration pro- 
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gram will be based upon Social Se- 
curity benefits that are earned as a 
school employe after the date of inte- 
gration which has been designated as 
January 1, 1956. 

We have then a unique situation in 
which we are combining in part the 
benefits of two basic laws—(1) a 
Federal law, namely, the Social Se- 
curity Act, and (2) the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Act, a State law. 
Neither the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania nor any other agency of the 
State can modify in any particular the 
context or applicability of a Federal 
law at the State level. Therefore, Social 
Security will apply to members of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System the same as it applies to any 
other position in private employment. 

Had the legislation enacted in the 
1955 session been such that retirement 
was supplemented 100% by Social 
Security, there would be no modifica- 
tion of retirement either in rate of 
contribution or in benefits. However, 
the legislation of the 1955 session con- 
tained what was commonly calied an 
“offset method” of integration, mean- 
ing that the State annuity earned fol- 
lowing the integration of the two sys- 
tems should have deducted from it 
when the member reaches the age at 
which Old Age Social Security bene- 
fits are payable, 40% of the primary 
Social Security benefit earned in school 
employment during the same period. 

In brief, the operation of this plan 
means that should a person retire after 
35 years of service, his regular retire- 
ment allowance would be paid to him 
until he attains age 65 as though he were 
not a member of the integrated sys- 
tem. At age 65 he would become eli- 
gible for Social Security and receive 
from the Federal government the full 
amount of his Social Security benefit. 

Since his total income is increased 
by Social Security benefits, his retire- 
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ment annuity from the State system 
would be reduced by an amount equal 
to 40% of his Social Security pay- 
ments earned under the integrated sys- 
tem. 

Inasmuch as his Social Security 
payments would be received without 
reduction, his Social Security tax 
would be payable in full. Because of 
the 40% offset in the State retirement 
annuity, the State agency has indicated 
that the member’s rate of contribution 
to the Retirement System will be re- 
duced by a corresponding amount, 
namely, 40% of the Social Security 
tax exclusive of the 14% for disability 
retirement. Currently this would be a 
reduction in the retirement rate of 
0.8% for each member on salary up 
to $4200. 


Modifications from Integration 


In general outline these are the 
modifications that will result from in- 
tegration: 

1. A reduction in the State annuity 
portion of the retirement allowance 
equivalent to 40% of the primary 
Social Security benefit. This reduction 
will take place when the individual 
becomes eligible for old age Social 
Security benefits, which is age 65 for 
men and 62 for women. 

2. A reduction in the employe’s 
rate of contribution for retirement 
equivalent to 40% of the tax paid for 
Social Security not including the 4% 
contribution for disability. Currently 
this will be 0.8% and because of in- 
creases in the Social Security rates 
will become 1.6% in 1975 and there- 
after. The total contribution, however, 
will be greater than formerly because 
to the reduced retirement contribution 
must be added the actual Social 
Security deduction which in 1975 and 
thereafter is 4.25%. These combined 
rates will apply only to annual earnings 
of $4200 or less. 
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3. Contributions to the Retirement 
System for all annual earnings above 
$4200 will be at the original rate of 
contribution prior to integration. 

4. If retirement occurs prior to age 
65 for men or age 62 for women, the 
retirement allowance will be paid in 
full until the individual reaches the 
eligible age for Social Security. 

5. All modifications of retirement 
will be effective at the date of integra- 
tion which, according to present plans, 
will be January 1, 1956. 

6. The State computation of Social 
Security benefits for purposes of the 
40% offset will be based solely upon 
earnings in the integrated system. The 
total Social Security benefits paid by 
the Federal government will be based 
on the individual earnings in all em- 
ployment covered by Social Security 
inasmuch as the Federal government 
does not differentiate between earnings 
in private employment and those of the 
integrated system. 

In brief, integration contemplates 
the inclusion under Social Security of 
all service in positions whether as a 
teacher or in other covered employ- 
ment. 

7. Again we point out that the 
benefits currently offered by the Re- 
tirement System—disability,  with- 
drawal allowances, options, both elec- 
tive and automatic, the rights to desig- 
nate beneficiaries, early retirement, 
and other provisions—will not in the 
main be affected. 

The exception to this, of course, is 
inherent in the program of integration 
by which a State annuity or equivalent 
payments may at age 65 be reduced 
by 40% of the primary Social Security 
benefit and in lieu thereof Social 
Security benefits substituted as earned 
during integration. 

8. Integration will add to the 
teachers’ retirement program addi- 
tional disability benefits after age 50, 
family survivor benefits, dependents’ 
benefits, and 60% of the primary 
Social Security payment. 

9. The pamphlet of information 
distributed to each member through 
the State office of the Social Security 
Agency will include illustrations to 
give meaning to the problems that may 
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arise in the minds of individuals be- 
cause of marital and family status and 
prior coverage by Social Security. 


Areas of Application 


It is very difficult because of the 

varied age, marital status, and employ- 
ment experiences of our members to 
provide illustrations that will be ap- 
plicable to each individual situation. 
Several broad areas, however, have 
sufficient similarity to make comments 
meaningful : 
1. THOSE WHO ARE NEARING RETIRE- 
MENT—A person who will be age 65 
during the summer or fall of 1957 will 
from January 1, 1956, the effective 
date of integration, until July 1, 1957, 
have six quarters of coverage under 
the provisions of the present Social 
Security law. He would be eligible for 
Social Security and retirement. It 
would be necessary for him to make 
retroactive payments for Social Secu- 
rity from the date of retirement to 
January 1, 1956. This would be 214% 
multiplied by the individual yearly 
salary earned as a school employe up 
to $4200 a year. 

Should this person’s annual salary 
as a school employe be $4200, he would 
qualify for the maximum primary 
Social Security benefit of $1302. The 
40% offset would amount to $520.80, 
which the law requires to be deducted 
from his State annuity. The State an- 
nuity earnable each year on a salary 
of $4200 is 1/140 of $4200 or $30. For 
six quarters of coverage under the 
integrated system the earned State an- 
nuity would be $45 and this would be 
the only amount that could be de- 
ducted from his retirement allowance. 
His combined income, therefore, from 
Social Security and retirement would 
be his regular retirement allowance 
minus $45 plus $1302. 

Should this person have a spouse 
65 years or more of age there would 
be added to the annual income ap- 
proximately $650 more. 

It is obvious then that those who 
are nearing retirement would benefit 
very substantially under the proposed 
plan inasmuch as they would be con- 
tributing to Social Security at a rela- 
tively low rate for a relatively short 
time and the Social Security benefit 
would be greatly in excess of the offset 
against their State annuity. 

2. MARRIED COUPLES WITH CHILDREN 
LESS THAN 18 YEARS OF AGE—Let us 
assume in this instance a married 


couple 30 years of age with three chil- 
dren ranging in age from three to 
eight years. If misfortune should over- 
take the family and the father dies, 
leaving a widow and three dependent 
children, survivor benefits become 
available under the integrated pro- 
gram. 

Under these provisions the widow 
and children may receive as much as 
$200 per month. As each child attains 
the age of 18, the payment is reduced. 
When the last child reaches the age of 
18, all payments cease. The widow 
would then receive no further benefits 
until she reaches the age of 62 at 
which time her benefits will start again. 
3. MARRIED COUPLE WITH NO CHIL- 
DREN OR CHILDREN OVER 18—In such 
a family situation so far as the hus- 
band is concerned it would be possible 
for him to retire under the full benefits 
of the integrated system of Social 
Security and 40% offset at age 65, with 
an added increment of Social Security 
for the spouse at age 65, equivalent to 
50% of his primary Social Security 
benefits. 

In the case of death of the husband 
the widow’s Social Security benefit 
would be adjusted to 75% of his 
primary Social Security benefit. 

Should both the husband and wife 

be covered by Social Security under 
the integrated system, each would 
benefit to the maximum of the inte- 
grated plan at the age of eligibility for 
Old Age Social Security benefits. 
4, SINGLE PERSONS WITHOUT DEPEN- 
DENTS—Such individuals follow the 
normal pattern of integration, namely, 
early retirement if desirable with full 
retirement benefits paid until age 65 
at which time the integrated plan be- 
comes effective with a reduction in the 
State annuity of 40% of the primary 
Social Security benefits plus the total 
payments from Social Security. 

We point out, in conclusion, the 
many ramifications of application of 
integration to individual cases. The 
discussion in this article is solely for 
the purpose of aiding in the approach 
to the detailed study of the booklet 
when distributed by the Social Security 
agency of the Department of Labor 
and Industry. 








Our American Heritage of Freedom 


has its base in our liberal 
arts colleges and universities 


says 


H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


Chairman of the Board, Armstrong Cork Company 


M* long time interest in Pennsylva- 
nia colleges and _ universities 
springs primarily from my deeply-held 
conviction that the foundations of our 
heritage of freedom here in America 
lie in the philosophical and religious 
principles embodied in what we call a 
liberal arts education. Among these 
principles are: The Greek philosophy 
of what constitutes a good life; the an- 
cient Roman concept of a government 
of laws, not of men; the teachings of 
the great political writers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries in England and 
France; and the Christian concept of 
the sacredness of the individual in the 
eyes of a Sovereign God. 

The free institutions that we so com- 
placently enjoy today are the products 
of a culture which, as one historian has 
put it, “is essentially the culture of 
Greece, inherited from the Greeks by 
the Romans, tranfused by the fathers 
of the church with the religious teach- 
ings of Christianity and progressively 
enlarged by countless numbers of art- 
ists, writers, scientists, and philoso- 
phers from the beginning of the Mid- 
die Ages up to the first third of the 
19th Century.” ' 


Social Dynamite 


There is a Hindu saying that 
“Knowledge, like water, takes the form 
of the vessel into which it is poured.” 
Education that does not mold the char- 
acter of the human receptacle, spirit- 
ually and morally, is readily trans- 
formed into lethal poison for the indi- 
vidual and social dynamite for the 
body politic. So at the college and uni- 
versity level, our gross neglect of old- 
fashioned liberal education for the 
past three generations is principally re- 
sponsible for the social dynamite that 
lies all around us in fearful proximity 
to the lighted fuses of domestic dema- 
gogues and foreign fanatics bent on 
the destruction of our free institutions. 
With fatuous complacency we have 
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steadily cut ourselves off from the in- 
tellectual and spiritual sources from 
which our freedom stems. 

The colleges and universities are not 
to be blamed solely for the develop- 
ment of this situation. They inevitably 
have to supply what the public de- 
mands, and here we businessmen have 
been at fault, for we have constantly 
given more and more emphasis to the 
economic side of education, forgetting 
that dealing with the concrete does not 
lead to knowledge of the abstract. We 
have thereby lost the crusading faith 
in our free institutions which charac- 
terized the early days of this republic. 

Meanwhile, the virus of collectivism 
turned loose on the world by Karl 
Marx in 1848 has done its fateful work. 
A host of our own people have fallen 
victims, and wittingly or unwittingly 
have become carriers of its deadly in- 
fection into our churches, schools, and 
labor organizations, and even into our 
government itself. The termites of state 
socialism have already eaten far deeper 
into the American body politic than 
most of us realize. The only possible 
cure is a sweeping and speedy revival 
of the type of liberal education for 
which the colleges and universities of 
America were so noted in the early 
days of the republic. 

It is a significant fact that practically 
all the prominent New England patri- 
ots were educated in the Boston Latin 
School; that the Virginia group, Wash- 
ington, Randolph, Wythe, Henry, Mar- 
shall, Jefferson, and Madison, all came 
directly or indirectly under the influ- 
ence of Doctor Small of Edinburgh 
University, who taught logic and lit- 
erature at William and Mary College 
in Williamsburg for a decade or two 
preceding the Revolution. In these 
schools our forefathers became ac- 
quainted with Socrates and Aristotle 
and Cicero and the great English polit- 
ical philosophers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr. 





Nowhere is Ciceronian influence 
more evident than in The Federalist 
Papers of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay. 
Jefferson states frankly that the Decla- 
ration of Independence contains no 
new ideas but rests on “the elementary 
books of public right, as Aristotle, Cic- 
ero, Locke, Sidney, etc.” 


A Political Philosophy 


Our founding fathers had a political 
philosophy. They believed in it and 
knew how to defend it. As an eminent 
American educator has said: “The re- 
tention of this philosophy of freedom 
is the issue on which the survival of 
our republic will be determined.” 

As businessmen we have a direct 
stake in the maintenance of an enlight- 
ened citizenry that understands this 
basic philosophy—and especially the 
part that economic freedom, that is, 
private competitive business, plays in 
the continuance of our political and 
personal freedom. All three rest on the 
fundamental religious concept of the 
dignity of the individual in the eyes of 
a Sovereign God, and the three, being 
interdependent, constitute a tripod. 
Destroy political freedom and the re- 
sulting dictatorship soon pushes per- 
sonal freedom, that is, freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, and free- 
dom of worship, into the discard. De- 
stroy personal freedom and the very 
processes on which representative de- 
mocracy depends are throttled at the 
source. Destroy economic freedom— 
private competitive business—and the 
only alternative, forcible government 
planning of the nation’s economic life, 
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soon undermines and eliminates _per- 
sonal and political freedom. 

For, to carry out any broad national 
economic program would take time, 
and those in charge would necessarily 
have to keep themselves in control dur- 
ing the lengthy period required to 
bring their plans to fruition. To ac- 
complish that objective, those in power 
—in other words, the government—ob- 
viously would have to influence or con- 
trol what was printed in the news- 
papers, said on the radio, taught in the 
schools, and preached in the churches, 
at least so far as any doctrine advo- 
cated was at variance with the set 
program of the state. Then what would 
become of the sacred guarantees em- 
bodied in the Bill of Rights, and when 
they were undermined, what would 
happen to political freedom—repre- 
sentative democracy? The three legs 
of the tripod of freedom stand or fall 
together. Like the Three Musketeers, 
it is “all for one and one for all.” 

History shows that freedom has been 
lost in the past far more frequently 
from the ignorance and indifference of 
the country’s citizens than from out- 
right military conquest. Hence the 
complacency with which the American 
public has viewed the growth of gov- 
ernment controls of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life and the advocacy of central- 
ized economic planning by govern- 
ment in recent decades are the source 
of vital concern to every businessman 
and to every true lover of American 
liberty. 

As Thomas Paine said years ago: 
“Those who expect to reap the bless- 
ings of freedom must, like men, under- 
go the fatigue of supporting it.” Hence, 
if the basic philosophy on which our 
political, personal, and economic free- 
dom depends is to be maintained, our 
universities and colleges of liberal arts 
must be kept functioning at a high lev- 
el of efficiency. To enable them to do 
so they must be provided with ade- 
quate financial backing. 

In this connection let me say that if 
there is one lesson the history of man’s 
struggle for liberty seems to prove, it 
is this: The individual who desires the 
intangible yet very real blessings of 
political, intellectual, and religious lib- 
erty must assume a very large portion 
of the responsibility for his own eco- 
nomic well-being. If he is unwilling to 
do so and places that burden on the 
shoulders of government, he will soon 
find that he has reared a Frankenstein 
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monster whose appetite for control is 
literally insatiable and which sooner 
or later will devour all his freedoms in 
the process of expanding its power. 


Private Colleges and Support 


Hence the private institution of high- 
er learning that seeks the solution of its 
financial difficulties by securing gov- 
ernment support will soon discover 
that “he who pays the piper calls the 
tune.” As a trustee of two such col- 
leges, and a graduate of a state univer- 
sity, I am a firm believer in our dual 
system of higher education, and I ear- 
nestly hope that none of us who share 
that faith will weaken the sources of 
our intellectual and spiritual strength 
by selling the birthright of freedom of 





H. W. PRENTIS, JR., of Lancaster was 
the recipient of the Citation of the All 
Pennsylvania College Alumni Associa- 
tion in Washington, D.C., on January 
26. His address on accepting the cita- 
tion dealt with the place of liberal arts 
education in our American life. 

Mr. Prentis received the citation for 
his outstanding contributions in many 
ways to the people of our State and 
Nation. With deep feeling he accepted 
it: “I cannot well put into words my 
deep gratitude for the honor you have 
done me. The citation you have given 
me—deserved or not—goes far beyond 
any expression of appreciation that | 
could possibly have anticipated. Coming 
as it does from the alumni of all the var- 
ious colleges and universities of Penn- 
sylvania makes it deeply meaningful and 
highly significant. | shall treasure it, | 
assure all of you, as long as | live.” 











our private colleges for the red pottage 
of public subsidies. 

Apart from the vitally important role 
that our colleges and universities play 
in perpetuating the philosophical, po- 
litical, civic, and religious concepts on 
which the American republic rests and 
on which the continuance of private 
business depends, there are a number 
of other reasons why higher education 
deserves the financial support of the 
business community. 

First, our institutions of higher edu- 
cation furnish business with a constant 
supply of trained men and women for 
responsible technical and managerial 
positions; in fact, 88% of the top 
leadership in business and industry is 
now college trained. Seventy-one per 
cent comes from private institutions. 
Strange as it may seem, in proportion 
to enrolment, the liberal arts colleges 


graduate more scientists than do the 
large universities or the technological 
institutions. This is proved in a study 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Among the 50 institutions rated as 
most fruitful in producing scientists, 
39 are liberal arts colleges, seven are 
large universities, and four are techni- 
cal institutions. 

The cost of educating college grad- 
uates is greater than the amount 
charged them for tuition, even though 
tuition fees have been sharply increased 
in the last fifteen years. Industry, I am 
sure, does not seek a free ride at the 
expense of any college or university. 
Hence a just case can be made on this 
ground alone for corporate contribu- 
tions to our institutions of higher 
learning. In most institutions student 
fees are now about as high as they can 
be put without cutting down the num- 
ber of young people who can afford to 
pay the cost of higher education. It 
certainly would not be to the nation’s 
interest to make ability to pay a more 
important condition of college admis- 
sion than ability to think. 

In the second place, our independ- 
ent colleges and universities relieve the 
tax burden on corporations. In Penn- 
sylvania as well as elsewhere the pri- 
vate colleges are educating a goodly 
percentage of the college population at 
no cost to the taxpayer whatever. If the 
thousands of young men and women 
now enrolled in Pennsylvania’s inde- 
pendent colleges and universities were 
transferred to tax-supported institu- 
tions, the State’s budget would have to 
be increased by millions of dollars a 
year. The nation’s foremost population 
experts predict more than a 50% in- 
crease in collegiate enrolment by 1960- 
65. If the independent colleges are not 
prepared to accommodate their proper 
share of this rising tide of undergrad- 
uate citizens, the pressure upon state- 
supported institutions will be so great 
that substantial tax increases will be 
inevitable. 

A third reason for the support of our 
institutions of higher learning is that 
they make available facilities and man- 
power for private and public research 
projects. Progress in improving our 
standards of living hinges on the con- 
stant development of research. And 
finally, our colleges and universities 
provide expert aid in solving public 
problems at national, state, and local 
levels. For all these reasons corpora- 


(See Heritage, page 306) 
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Science’s “Atomic 


They may hold an interesting 
lesson for today’s teachers 


I THE proverbial man-on-the-street 
ever wandered into the advanced re- 
search laboratory of a giant petroleum 
corporation in Western Pennsylvania, 
where scientists develop the fuels of 
the future, he might get the surprise 
of his life. Here he would find organic 
chemists busily playing with little 
colored balls made of wood, assem- 
bling them into clusters and chains. 
Actually, these aren’t nursery school 
toys but precision models of atoms 
(the orange ones are “hydrogen,” the 
light-blue ones “oxygen,” the black 
ones “carbon,” etc.), enlarged exactly 
100,000,000 times. By assembling these 
balls into molecules at his lab bench, 
the scientist can visualize in three di- 
mensions—and even measure—new 
compounds before they are synthesized 
in his test tube. (Incidentally, this also 
saves thousands of wasted hours, for if 
certain wooden “atoms” can’t be 
snapped together into a 3-D model, 


ae 


the researcher knows they probably 
won't fit together in reality.) 

Thanks to these ingenious “atomic 
toys,” scientists were able to visualize, 
before they were ever made, such con- 
tributions to today’s world as synthetic 
cortisone . . . various synthetic rub- 
bers . . . tranquilizing drugs for the 
mentally disturbed . . . synthetic musk 
(for perfumes) . . . antibiotics . 
and fungicides for agriculture. 

Still larger “lecture-hall size” atom 
models (we’ve seen some made of 
croquet balls) are expediting the teach- 
ing of molecular structure to large 
groups in college. 


The Lesson: Simplify 


There may be an important lesson 
in the prevalence of these “atomic toys” 
in modern labs. Today’s world—and 
that means the world that thrusts itself 
on the young student as well as on the 
better-equipped adult—has grown end- 





James Watts’ curiosity about the power of a steam jet from the teakettle at lunch led to 
his revolutionary work with the steam engine. Tangible, clear-cut, simple problems incite 
young minds today as in Watts’ time. 
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LOUIS J. BORELLI 
Westinghouse High School 
Pittsburgh 


HARRY M. SCHWALB 
Science Editor 
The Laboratory Magazine 
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Not Tinkertoys but high-precision research 
tools are these little wooden balls. Actually 
they are so precise that a scientist can lay a 
yardstick across the finished “molecule” and 
get an idea of the size of the compound. (The 
wooden balls are, of course, enlarged 100,000,- 
000 times.) Scene is in an advanced research 
lab at Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 


lessly complex, abstract, difficult. For 
example, not only is the atom no longer 
the ultimate unit of matter but to the 
proton and electron have been added 
many, many other particles (neutrino, 
positron, muon, pion, meson, neutron, 
etc.), most recently “anti-particles” 
(particles that literally “aren’t there”). 
To express even moderately simple 
phenomena, research scientists fill 
whole rooms of blackboards with 
spidery equations. 

Small wonder that many youngsters 
shy away from the sciences; even the 
popularized accounts of new scientific 
discoveries in the daily papers suggest 
a complexity that makes the layman 
shake his head in bewilderment. Yet. 
in actual fact, our scientists find a 
Tinkertoy-like aid, the atom model, a 
scientifically and emotionally satisfy- 
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ing way of understanding the structure 
of matter. 

One conclusion we might make from 
all this is that in education as well as 
in pure science, a satisfactory approach 
should include simplicity, should ap- 
peal to the things that youngsters can 
see, touch, smell, taste, feel, hear—and 
measure. 


Industry Will Help 


Fortunately, high school teachers 
have a treasure of simple, concrete, 
specific tools for exciting the interest, 
and aiding the comprehension, of the 
young. 

Never before were so many visual 
aids available—charts, pictures, book- 
lets, kits—from the industries and as- 
sociations of this State and the rest of 
the country. These make it possible to 
stress the specific applications of 
chemistry and physics in today’s world 
(where scientists do everything from 
determine the “stretchability” in bub- 
ble gum and the size of the hole in the 
premixed doughnut to devise 
plastic bodies for autos and houses). 

Never underestimate the curiosity of 
even the non-scientific youth. It’s a 
rather amazing fact, we think you'll 
agree, that when Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research had a_ two-day 
open house in 1951, over 30,000 men, 
women and youngsters waited in lines 
five blocks long to get into the labs. 

Recently, in one of the high school 
physics classes, an experiment in tap- 
ping the innate scientific curiosity of 
youngsters was made. The aim was to 


have them leave the safety of their 
regular textbook and manual, and to 
explore other physics texts and refer- 
ences in the school library, doing the 
sort of paper that usually isn’t at- 
tempted until a higher level of educa- 
tion. 

Instead of having the youngsters 
do papers in terms of the classic prin- 
ciples of science, they were given 
specific problems dealing with, say, the 
speed of a new car, or the work output 
of a boy using a certain kind of ap- 
pliance. 

Such papers may not necessarily re- 
veal the presence of a new Galileo or 
Newton or Einstein, but they do re- 
veal that even high-school “scientists” 
can tackle college-type independent 
library research in science—if the 
science is kept specific, concrete and 
vivid. 

Simplicity in Writing 

The value of simplicity is demon- 
strated graphically in a field far re- 
moved from the laboratory—that of 
English. One university in this State 
has achieved a national reputation for 
producing, year after year, writers of 
unusual attainment. Some, like Gladys 
Schmitt, become best-selling novelists; 
others regularly win national literary 
competitions sponsored by such maga- 
zines as the Atlantic, or have their 
short-stories selected for national an- 
thologies of the “year’s best,” or are 
approached by publishers to write 
books. 

What is the “secret” of this con- 





American youngsters are interested in “what makes things tick.” Here's part of the line of 
youngsters—and oldsters—who lined up, 30,000 strong, for a peek at the laboratories of 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh. 
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sistent production of highly skilled 
writers? For one thing, the teachers 
on the campus in question stress 
simple, “experience” writing. Students 
are made to write about things they 
know at first-hand, and know 
thoroughly: a pet kitten . . . a walk 
through the woods . . . a visit with 
Uncle George . . . a Saturday job. 

These may sound like childishly 
simple subjects, we grant, but in 
reality they lead to themes that com- 
municate with great feeling—in words 
and sentences that come alive to the 
reader to a degree that would not be 
possible if the young writers had 
started out by tackling elevated, or 
second-hand, or historic subjects. Even 
in creative writing, simplicity seems 
to pay. 


TV Stations Interested 
in Educational Teleeasts 


The interest of the television stations 
in Pennsylvania in educational pro- 
grams was expressed in recent com- 
munications received in the PSEA of- 
fice. With the exception of two stations 
which now carry substantial educa- 
tional programming, all but one ex- 
pressed a desire to increase telecasts 
for school use. One promotion direc- 
tor of a station said, “Yes . . . a big 
qualified Yes, that is.” 


Of the eleven stations reporting, 
eight said that they regularly telecast 
educational programs for the general 
public. Of these stations, three give 
supplementary instruction for the class- 
room and one gives school credit. 

These stations report that the sub- 
jects that have the most appeal for 
television programs are music, science, 
languages, and civics. 

The number of schools with tele- 
vision sets in their classrooms is in- 
creasing in the State. 

The schools in Pennsylvania look 
forward to more use of television as an 
instructional medium. 





Time out for recess in public school was vir- 
tually unknown back in 1857 when the Na- 
tional Education Association was founded. Not 
until 1884 was a committee appointed to sur- 
vey the controversial issue. Of the educators 
queried, 56 per cent were opposed to recess, 
one reason being that “many pupils would not 
go out for recess unless compelled.” 
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Eugene P. Bertin 








HOW’S YOUR AIM? 


Asked yourself lately what schools 
are for? Or are you in the same boat 
as the college youth who “was so 
busy studying he didn’t have a 
chance to learn anything”? 

Aside from facetious answers, 
such as “to produce alumni,” some- 
one has said the aim of the school is 
to develop “curiosity, competence, 
and conscience.” More vibrant, how- 
ever, is this definition: “To unsettle 
the minds of men, widen their hori- 
zons, inflame their intellects, teach 
them to think straight, if possible, but 
to think nevertheless.” The aim is to 
open the mind—not to fill it! 

Perhaps the accent should be upon 
the results of learning. The aim, 
then, is not to teach young people to 
know what they don’t know, but to 
behave as they don’t behave; to teach 
not only the facts about life, but a 
worth-while way of life. This aim is 
engraved in bronze over many a 
school door: “Enter to grow in wis- 
dom; depart to serve better thy coun- 
try and thy kind.” You teach the 
young to love learning, and to use it 
for human betterment—to enjoy the 
world aright, and as they grow, to 
redeem it. 

Then, there is the inside view of 
education—inside the learner him- 
self. For the truly educated person 
has appropriated so much of other 
men’s minds that he can live on his 
store like the camel on his reservoir. 
Everything can become grist to his 
mill. He finds pleasure in the exer- 
cise of his mind. He can sit in a room 
and not perish. Such a person has 
reaped the highest fruits of educa- 
tion, which is designed “to cherish 
and unfold the seed of immortality 
already sown within the child”“—to 
get out of boys and girls what God 
has put in them. 

How’s your aim? 


MARCH MADNESS 


it isn't only the proverbial “March 
hare” that gets “mad.” For example, 
a zoo keeper complained: “It’s them 
octopuses that drive me crazy. If | 
ain't watchin’ them every minute, 
there they go down Lover's Lane, 
arm-in-arm-in-arm-in-arm-in-arm.” 
They also tell of the porcupine who 
said softly and tenderly, “Is that you 
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dear?” as he bumped into a cactus. 
And how foolish the glowworm felt 
when he discovered he was carrying 
on with a cigarette butt. 

The elephant was “mad” too, when 
he grumbled, “I’m getting sick and 
tired of working for peanuts.” The 
bear was peeved when he cried to 
his mother, “I don’t care who my 
ancestors were—l’m cold.” And | am 
sure the kangaroo was jumping mad 
when he was called “‘nature’s crude 
effort to produce a cheerleader.” 

To get back to the hare again! 
Mother Rabbit was ruffled when she 
chided her little one, “A magician 
pulled you out of a hat—now stop 
asking questions.” And the boy who 
received a rabbit for a present was 
vexed when he had to march back to 
his benefactor later to say, “Mother 
says you’re to come and take them 
all back.” Which explains the news 
headline in hunting season—Father 
of Ten Shot; Mistaken for a Rabbit.” 

We heard an inspiring story about 
two homeless fleas who worked 
hard, saved their money and bought 
an Airedale—and we'll bet the Aire- 
dale was nettled. But the reason dogs 
don’t make good poker players is 
they can’t keep from waggin’ their 
tails when they get a good hand. 
The lightning bug is brilliant, 

But it hasn’‘t any mind; 
It wanders through the darkness, 
With its headlight on behind. 


MARCH “MAKES ITS MARK” 

“Mad as a March hare” is no idle 
phrase as applied to the boisterous 
first month of the Roman Calendar, 
characterized by lengthening days 
and robust weather. Small wonder 
this uproarious month nurtured so 
many great personalities and signifi- 
cant events! 

March is a month marked by sci- 
entific achievement, with Alexander 
Bell, Joseph Priestley, Albert Einstein, 
John Bartram, and Luther Burbank 
making major contributions. To these 
last two, who were botanists, we can 
add the picturesque Johnny Apple- 
seed (John Chapman), the patron 
saint of orchards. 

George Ohm, who gave us an im- 
portant law in electricity, and Nobel 
Prize Winner Wilhelm Rontgen, in- 


ventor of the X-ray, are also sons of 
“Mars,” as are Rudolf Diesel and 
Robert W. Bunsen whose inventions 
bear their names. Perhaps the first 
transatlantic radio broadcast in 1925 
and the first non-stop flight around 
the world in 1949 may be regarded 
as the culmination of scientific pio- 
neering. 

March gave us four presidents— 
Jackson, Madison, Cleveland, and 
Tyler. And if persistent effort de- 
serves reward, William Jennings 
Bryan and his three attempts, may be 
worthy of mention here. 

Other statesmen and patriots in 
the March calendar include Edmund 
Burke, Patrick Henry, Samuel Hous- 
ton, and DeWitt Clinton. March may 
be proud also in giving us Amerigo 
Vespucci, famed navigator, who 
gave his name to three continents— 
including North America. 

Balancing off the impressive, scien- 
tific, and historic anniversaries are 
March’s shining literary lights and 
great artists. In her annals we find 
novelists William Dean Howells and 
Robert Frost, and New York Times’ 
veteran editor, Adolph S. Ochs. 
Among the artists are Howard Pyle, 
first illustrator of children’s books, 
famous Flemish portraitist Vandyke, 
and lithographer Nathaniel Currier, 
who, in collaboration with James 
Ives, delighted millions with his pop- 
ular portrayals of American life in 
the 19th Century. | suppose Beau 
(George Bryan) Brummell, gentleman 
of fine fashion, would belong in the 
category of the arts. 

By coincidence, both John Amos 
Comenius, educational reformer of 
the 17th Century, and Charles W. 
Eliot, who modernized Harvard Uni- 
versity in the 20th, were born in 
March. And how appropriate that the 
U.S. Military Academy should have 
been founded in the month named 
for the God of War! 

And with all these glorious 
achievements, why shouldn’t March 
observe a World Day of Prayer! 

Two other March events strike a 
happy note indeed—the Feast of St. 
Patrick and National Smile Week, the 
latter of which may offer us the sug- 
gestion of the month, namely, to 
smile the whole year through. 
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The President’s Report 


Two important problems which con- 
cern every member of our Association 
are the extent to which all members of 
our profession are members of PSEA 
and NEA and the extent to which all 
members of the PSEA contributed $1 
to the NEA Centennial Fund. 

Many local associations and school 
systems consistently have a 100% 
membership record in PSEA and NEA 
and additionally in this Centennial 
Year 100% of their membership con- 
tributed $1 toward the Centennial cele- 
bration. To these associations I ex- 
tend my sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion. This is, indeed, an indication of 
a high professional interest of the 
members of such local branches and 
school systems. It is my opinion that 
the attainment of these goals reflects to 
the credit of standards of the schools 
in which such teachers, members of 
their professional organizations, are 
employed. 

In those instances in which the 
memberships and the contributions to 
the Centennial Fund do not approach 
100%, I have requested Local Branch 
leaders to make an all out effort dur- 
ing the month of February to secure 
100% membership of the professional 
employes in your area in PSEA, NEA, 
and in contributions to the Centennial 
Fund. 

The most effective way that a mem- 
ber can share as a host is by the con- 
tribution of $1. Please note that all 
such contributions should be given to 
your Local Branch officer who in turn 
will forward them to PSEA Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 

Again we are in a legislative session. 
Our House of Delegates adopted unan- 
imously a forward-moving program 
with immediate and long-range bene- 
fits to every member of the profession. 
Every professional employe, therefore, 
has a stake in providing the sinews for 
attaining this program. 

This is a Centennial Year. As we ob- 
serve the NEA Centennial, let us ad- 
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vance also the educational program of 
Pennsylvania where the NEA had its 
beginning in 1857. May we all join, 
then, with vigor and enthusiasm to en- 
list every member in the profession in 
Pennsylvania to become a member of 
the PSEA and the NEA for this year 
and to contribute the $1 to the Cen- 
tennial Fund so that our PSEA may 
fulfill its host obligations in true Cen- 
tennial celebration style. 

Therefore I solicit your interest as 
a member of our Association to join 
and to extend this particular drive 
throughout the month of March in 
order to secure 100% participation in 
every school district in Pennsylvania 
in this our professional obligation. 
You can help to strengthen further our 
profession by urging those who do not 
belong to join now and to encourage 
everyone to contribute to the Centen- 
nial Fund. 

Remember, AN ACTIVE PROFESSION 
Moves Epucation ForwARD 
An Epucatep PEOPLE Moves 
DOM FORWARD. 


—Kermit M. Stover, President, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


FREE- 


Plan Your Birthday Party 


So you are going to have a party— 
big party—in honor of the 100th birth- 
day of the National Education Associ- 
ation! And since this is a once-in-a- 
lifetime affair, you want a party worthy 
of the prestige and service of the great 
NEA. You want to think of the past, 
consider the present, and lay plans for 
the future. 

A kit has been prepared to help you 
plan your birthday party. This Birth- 
day Party Kit may be obtained from 
the Centennial Office, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. It con- 
tains leaflets for the President, the 
general; the program; the invitations 
and reservations; the awards, recogni- 
tion, and gifts; hospitality; history; 
publicity; the arrangements and dec- 
orations chairmen. 

Of course, you can’t use everything 


that is suggested; you aren’t expected 
to. You will develop your own ideas 
and have a party that is distinctly 
yours. Remember that the ideas in the 
kit are just to help you with your plan- 
ning. 





A survey conducted in 1856, one year before 
the founding of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, showed that more than half the teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania had attended only elemen- 
tary school and considerably less than half had 
done any professional reading. Today, 92.4 per 
cent of the nation’s teachers come to the class- 
room with at least a bachelor’s degree. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During April 
1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 
2. Have 

plan: 
a. A professional meeting 
b. A community meeting 
c. A social or dinner meet- 
ing with suitable testi- 
monial for retired teach- 
ers 
3. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee to participate in prepar- 
ing Local Branch Report Form 
which will be mailed to Local 
Branch Presidents during 
April 
4. Give priority to these: 
a. Selection of delegate(s) 
to NEA Convention 
b. Designation of incoming 
Local Branch president 
for attendance at Penn 
Hall Workshop 
c. Conclude spring election 
of officers for 1957-58. 
Report names and ad- 
dresses to PSEA Head- 
quarters immediately fol- 
lowing their election 
d. Have Local Branch ac- 
counts audited 
e. Appoint committee to 
plan for American Edu- 
cation Week in Novem- 
ber, 1957 
5. Entertain your members of 
the General Assembly 
6. Hold well-publicized break- 
fast or dinner as part of your 
NEA Centennial Year Ob- 


servance 


Program Committee 
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The General Assembly 


The sessions of the General Assem- 
bly so far have followed the pattern 
common to those in the early weeks of 
any session. It is during this time that 
routine is smoothed out in the organi- 
zation of a parliamentary body repre- 
sentative of the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth and assembled to enact 
laws. 

PSEA bills that have been intro- 
duced to date include— 

H. B. 126, Messrs. Knecht and Har- 
old G. Miller, reduces the unit for re- 
imbursement for each school nurse 
from 1500 to 1000 pupils. 

H. B. 127, Messrs. Moscrip and 
McCann, fixes age 65 as the minimum 
age at which school boards may re- 
quire the retirement of teachers as 
compared with age 62 in the present 
law. 

H. B. 138, Messrs. Brown and 
Wheeler, provides retirement credit for 
military service. 

H. B. 154, Messrs. Varner and Wes- 
cott, increases the benefits for dis- 
ability retirement by changing the 
fraction from 1/90 to 1/80. 

H. B. 327, Messrs. Pursley, H. P. 
Murray, and Bower, reopens the Re- 
tirement System for the purchase of 
out-of-State credit by extending the 
time to purchase such credit to October 
1, 1960. 

H. B. 347, Messrs. Strausser, Purs- 
ley, and Weidner, provides an addi- 
tional increment of $200 annually for 
professional employes with 30 or more 
years of service until such time as 
they reach the maximum of the pres- 
ent law. 

H. B. 378, Mr. Down, recognizes 
credit toward retirement for teaching 
service in government agencies. 

S. B. 160, Messrs. Scott, Van Sant, 
Hays, and Schmidt, liberalizes the sick 
leave law by increasing the number of 
days permitted in any one year from 
5 to 10 and extending the cumulative 
period from 20 to 40 days. 

S. B. 164, Messrs. Pechan and 
Whalley, liberalizes the sabbatical leave 
law by providing half salary during 
sabbatical leave and permitting a mem- 
ber on sabbatical leave to extend for 
health reasons a sabbatical leave for a 
second half year without returning to 
the district for a full year of service at 
the expiration of sabbatical leave for 
the first half year. 

S. B. 194, Messrs. Kopriver and 
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Theme and Dates for 
Education Week 


The national sponsors of American 
Education Week have announced the 
selection of the 1957 theme, An Edu- 
cated People Moves Freedom Forward. 
Dates for the year’s observance were 
set as November 10-16. 

American Education Week, a joint 
project of the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Legion, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, is now in its 37th year. Tradition- 
ally, the week is a period for commu- 
nity evaluation of school needs and 
achievements and is marked by open 
house and other public functions. 

Activities this year, according to 
Ivan A. Booker, coordinator of the 
American Education Week program, 
are expected to run along a two-way 
street. “The observance will be un- 
usually significant this year,” said Dr. 
Booker, “due to the widespread public 
interest in schools generated by state 
and local follow-ups on the White 
House Conference on Education.” 

“The widespread emphasis on edu- 
cation resulting from local and _ na- 
tional centennial activities of the Na- 
tional Education Association will also 
increase the significance of the 1957 
observance,” Dr. Booker added. ““These 
programs call for discussion groups in 
every community ‘to consider educa- 
tion in a changing world.’ Conversely, 
information and _ interest developed 
through the American Education Week 
program will give impetus to all the 
groups that are carrying on year-round 
programs of evaluation and planning.” 

Daily topics to be stressed in con- 
nection with the American Education 
Week theme are: 

Sunday, November 10 

Education for Moral Values 
Monday, November 11 

Education for Responsible Citizenship 
Tuesday, November 12 

What Our Schools Should Achieve 
Wednesday, November 13 

Ways to Provide Better Education 
Thursday, November 14 

Our Community’s Teachers (National 

Teachers Day) 
Friday, November 15 

Our School-Community Relationships 
Saturday, November 16 

Our Own Responsibility for Better Schools 





Dent, liberalizes payment for attend- 
ing institutes or in-service education 
programs called by the county super- 
intendent. 








Dear Miss North: 

I just picked up a professional maga- 
zine and found it full of suggestions 
for games and devices to be used in 
teaching. Do you have to play children 
into education today? Can’t teachers 
motivate them to work? 


Old Timer 


Dear Friend: 

Yes, today’s teachers can and do 
motivate children to work even in 
high school and first grade! In class- 
rooms everywhere pupils are working 
on projects, using reference materials, 
preparing for Science Fairs, writing es- 
says, studying textbook materials, ex- 
ploring community resources. They 
are finding answers to questions and 
they are learning. They have been 
motivated by teachers who challenged 
thinking, presented problems, guided 
choices, and assembled materials. 

Today’s teachers know that one of 
their greatest assets is the eager curi- 
osity with which children approach 
all that the school has to teach. They 
know that while that eagerness does 
not show itself in the same way, most 
of the pupils possess that desire to learn 
throughout their school life. They are 
using that desire to learn as well as, if 
not better than, any other generation 
of teachers. 

Why, then, the emphasis on games 
and devices to be used in teaching? 
Probably for the same reason that 
most cookbooks give many more 
recipes for desserts, salads, and fancy 
dishes than for cooking meat and po- 
tatoes. Teachers assume that other 
teachers will motivate pupils to study 
and work, just as cooks know that 
other cooks realize that meat and po- 
tatoes are basic dinner ingredients for 
most families. 

But these teachers who write for 
professional magazines know that there 
are reluctant learners, rainy days, 
pupils with limited abilities, and other 
situations which may respond to a new 
and different note when the going is 
hard. It doesn’t mean that we have 
soft education and play schools. 


Sincerely, “MN, 
ma Horeh 
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NEA LIFE MEMBERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
November 16 to December 15, 1956 





Clyde Adams, Dornsife 
Ruth Anderson, Washington 
Lewis P. Angotti, Ellsworth 
Caroline R. Artz, Reading 
William E. Babcock, New Wilmington 
Chester E. Bailey, Amity 
A. Richard Bard, East Petersburg 
Mrs. Vangeline K. Bargale, Erie 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Barili, Kennett Square 
Oscar C. Barkman, Tyrone 
C. Thomas Barringer, Wesleyville 
Mrs. Edith Bechdel, New Cumberland 
Joan K. Beggs, Pittsburgh 

Edith M. Bell, Grove City 
G. Raymond Bell, Gibsonia 

Mrs. Mary Jane Bell, Midway 

Mary G. Bennetch, Downingtown 
C. Reese Berdanier, Knoxville 
Dorothy J. Beyer, Nine Points 
Robert J. Black, Erie 

Lois A. Blesh, Pittsburgh 
Gale H. Boak, Canonsburg 

Maxine Book, Quarryville 
Lawrence A. Boone, Hickory 

Mrs. Lydia F. Booth, Beaver Falls 
Paul J. Bove, West Grove 
A. Jeannette Broadfoot, Tarentum 
Mrs. Catherine E. Brooker, Pittsburgh 
Harmon F. Brown, Oreland 

Mary L. S. Brown, Monongahela 
Richard D. Brubaker, Mount Joy 
Esther W. Burnat, Kingston 

Peter P. Burrichter, Drexel Hill 
George W. Butler, Washington 
Mildred E. Byers, Monongahela 
Charles A. Cable, Akeley 

Mrs. Mabel Yeck Cable, Akeley 
Mrs. Margaret F. Cable, Akeley 
Patsy Edward Calabrese, McKees Rocks 
Thomas R. Calhoun, Mount Union 
Merland B. Carson, Coal Center 
Albert Cerutti, Erie 

Mrs. Alberta §. Chambers, Lancaster 
Elsie Chaming, California 

Helen Cherry, Altoona 

ames G. Chrestay, Homestead Park 
Fred S. Clark, Harbor Creek 
James R. Clark, Washington 

Mrs. Kathryn C. Cline, Donora 
Cyril E. Coatsworth, California 
J. Vincen Connoley, Fredericktown 
James G. Connor, West Chester 
Mrs. Sarah Ruth Cook, Washington 
Mrs. Marian E. Corbett, Pittsburgh 
Margaret H. Corwin, Washington 
Petronella Covalesky, Ellsworth 
Fred L. Cristina, Bentleyville 
John N. Crosbie, Washington 
William D. Cushman, Lancaster 
Audrey Cruz, Munhall 
James Crosby Dally, Jr., Pittsburgh 
R. Newton Davenport, Kunkletown 
Caroline Daverio, Sharon 
Mrs. Dorothy Davis, Hickory 
Frank Dennis, Waterford 
Robert Denniston, Harbor Creek 
Orville O. Dickerson, Mansfield 
Dorothy M. Doan, Lancaster 
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Robert A. Doane, Newtown Square 
Alberta Dorsey, Republic 

Jeffrey Charles Douville, Harmonsburg 
Stanley T. Dubelle, Jr., Washington 
Charles R. Duvall, Jr., Washington 
Ralph E. Dyson, Schwenksville 
Esther Ebert, Farrell 

Leslie D. Evans, Mansfield 

John C. Fails, North East 

Anthony P. Farelli, Broughton 
Joseph E. Ferderbar, Fair Oaks 
Arthur M. Ferguson, Butler 

Gina Fillipponi, Slovan 

John J. Finnessy, Lawrence Park, Erie 
Mrs. Louise G. Fischer, Washington 
Lawrence H. Fishel, Vandergrift 
Morgan E. Foose, Lancaster 

Clara O. Freeman, Beallsville 

Ruth F. Freeman, Beailsville 

Lydia K. Fruth, Freedom 

Pearl E. Garen, Upper Darby 

Carl W. Garrison, Jr., West Chester 
Michael F. Garry, Jr., Finleyville 
Edward J. Gebauer, North Wales 
Charles J. Gennaula, California 
George J. George, New Kensington 
Nota Getto, Apollo 

Mrs. Bertha B. Giffen, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Florence Gillette, Linesville 
Leo Gispanski, Hickory 

Sidney Golden, Easton 

William C. Good, Washington 
Raymond S. Goodwill, Oil City 
Irene Grable, Washington 

John Robert Grecco, Butler 
Charles E. Gregory, Kittanning 
Margaret Gregory, New Eagle 
Frank J. Greskovich, Clarksville 
Sharley Mae Griffiths, St. Clair 
Agnes Groscost, Beaver Falls 
Norman Gross, Erie 

Clayton R. Gum, Easton 

Theodore E. F. Guth, Springfield 
Harold W. Hadlock, Erie 

Edward A. Hagel, West Chester 
Alice A. Hageman, Donora 

Walter James Hall, Jr., Springfield 
Mrs. Edith F. Harper, West Chester 
Keith E. Harper, S. Williamsport 
James J. Harris, Fredericktown 
Clyde M. Hartman, California 
Edgar A. Heckman, Hazleton 

Mrs. Natalie M. Hemphill, Aliquippa 
L. Earl Henry, Martinsburg 

John H. Herr, Mt. Joy 

Richard J. Hess, Northampton 
John F. Hibbert, Jr., Houston 
Russell K. Hillegass, Jr., Sharon Hill 
Anna Himelsbach, Cranesville 
Kenneth Hoak, Millersville 

Lester E. Hoffmaster, Denver 

Mrs. Verna Hoffmaster, Denver 
Ronald P. Hoffpauer, Havertown 
R. B. Hogan, Charleroi 

Lester J. Hornberger, Willow Street 
Mrs. Mary Heiges Hostetter, Thomasville 
Robert G. Hostetter, Neffsville 
Francis J. Hovis, Jr., Oil City 


C. Wendell Hower, Lititz 

Frances B. Huffman, Washington 
Mrs. Faustina B. Hughes, Mansfield 
Richard L. Hummel, Grove City 
Mary Alice Hunter, Lancaster 
Virginia M. Ingraham, Townville 
Jean M. Jackson, Burgettstown 
Marie M. Jacob, Carnegie 

James R. Jasperse, Conneautville 

J. Arleigh John, Washington 
Esther Johnson, Butler 

Ruth Arnold Johnson, Mercer 
John N. Joll, Carlisle 

Ruth L. Kaufman, Oil City 
Michael J. Kavoulakis, Canonsburg 
Mrs. Dorothy A. Keller, Morrisville 
J. Henry Keneagy, Lancaster 

Gail Kenemuth, Oil City 

James A. Kennedy, Lancaster 
Marlin H. Kessler, Havertown 
Regina A. Kilonsky, Bentleyville 
Lester G. Kleckner, Avis 

Harold L. Kling, Lancaster 

Merle G. Klinginsmith, Linesville 
Mary Koluns, Aliquippa 

John Roger Kossler, Pittsburgh 
Paul R. Kramer, Allentown 
William H. Kring, Erie 

Michael D. Krumenaker, Lilly 

Mrs. Orpha B. Kutnow, Philadelphia 
Robert C. Lafferty, Seneca 

Ward P. Latshaw, Jr., Lancaster 
Mrs. Rosemarie B. Lawrence, Phila. 
Doris Jean Lazere, Cassandra 

Paul F. Lehman, Kennerdell 
William J. Leventry, Boswell 

Mrs. Sarah B. Lightner, Washington 
Mrs. Marion B. Long, Rohrerstown 
Anthony J. Loschiavo, Aliquippa 
Ralph E. Loughman, Midway 
Robert J. Loughry, Hickory 

John G. Lowry, Washington 
Marilyn W. Lundy, Lehighton 
Alma Lytle, Amberson 

Selma W. Lytle, Monongahela 
Margaret L. Mace, Pen Argyl 
Janet M. Mackrell, Pittsburgh 
Althea Helen Mantz, Doylestown 
L. J. Marconi, Fredericktown 
Raymond W. Martin, Havertown 
Frank W. Matchner, Jr., Oxford 
John E. Mathews, Georgetown 
Frank Matz, Houston 

Salvatore A. Mazzeo, Easton 
Margaret M. McCalmont, Pittsburgh 
Harold L. McClain, Brownsville 
Wendell E. McColgin, Freedom 
Theodore R. McComsey, Lancaster 
Albert L. McConnell, Karns City 
James L. McCullough, Washington 
William C. McCullough, Cochranton 
William G. McGary, Leechburg 
Mrs. Blanche H. McJunkin, Russell 
Russell McKelvey, Norristown 
Joseph McLaughlin, Erie 

William R. McLhinney, Canonsburg 
Edna R. Meng, Schwenksville 
Malcolm B. Mershon, Girard 
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Johanna Mertz, Reading 

Samuel Milanovich, Aliquippa 
Ann E. Miller, Butler 

Eugene W. Miller, Lancaster 
Richard P. Miller, Lancaster 
Harry L. Moore, California 
Margaret L. Montgomery, ‘Tarentum 
David C. Morgan, West Chester 
Vivian E. Morgan, Oil City 
William S. Morrison, Claysville 
Grant Morton, Washington 

Mrs. Oakie B. Mullin, Erie 

John N. Mullins, Washington 
Florence R. Murray, Cheltenham 
Harry Murray, Washington 

Ruth A. Myers, Washington 
Henrietta W. Nagel, Cochranville 
William G. Nealy, Jr., Chester 
Lawrence F. Nelson, Oxford 

Mrs. Helen S. Nestor, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Mary M. Nichols, Washington 
Mrs. Lois F. Nicklin, Utica 

Carl Norder, Harbor Creek 

Mrs. Lenore North, Apollo 
Marjorie R. Nye, Pittsburgh 
Michael David O’Brien, West Chester 
Donald J. O'Connor, Holsopple 
Robert O’Regan, Philadelphia 
Steve Palkovic, Lititz 

Raldo O. Parascenzo, Canonsburg 
John R. Parry, Erie 

J. D. Patterson, Canonsburg 

Mary Grace Patterson, Monaca 
Mrs. Beryl K. Patton, Aliquippa 
Frank L. Paulman, Belle Vernon 
Richard Paulson, Library 

William A. Paup, Oil City 

Joseph D. Pergola, Monongahela 
Marvin Perlmutter, Philadelphia 
I. Brower Pernet, Plymouth Meeting 
Mrs. Amelia Petrilak, Charleroi 
Charles Pfeffer, Harbor Creek 
Raymond James Podboy, Strabane 
James S. Porter, California 
William James Porter, Newville 
Dorothy B. Radovic, Pittsburgh 
Dortha Minda Rainey, Bentleyville 
Ethel M. Rainey, Bentleyville 
James Gordon Rea, Pittsburgh 
Charlotte M. Reed, Honesdale 
Mabel J. Reese, North Warren 
Mrs. Lila Regina, West Chester 
Emma J. Reinbold, Reading 

Elsie M. Reis, Pittsburgh 

William Rhodes, Erie 

Florence M. Rice, Washington 
Gene Rice, Erie 

Richard J. Rizzardi, Hickory 

Mrs. Marie Roberts, Forty Fort 
Joseph M. Robinson, Lancaster 
Robert Rohde, Erie 

Michael J. Romzy, Pittsburgh 
Myrtle Rose, Conoquenessing 
Phyllis Louise Roseberry, Rices Landing 
Mrs. Geraldine Rosenberger, Kittanning 
Cyrus Rothberg, Media 

Dorothy C. Ryland, Bentleyville 
Fred Ryland, Bentleyville 

Edward A. Sable, Downingtown 
Connor K. Salm, Jr., Pittsburgh 
John C. Sanderson, Royersford 
Samuel M. Sanzotto, Carlisle 
Donald Savage, Butler 

Stanley R. Schall, Elderton 
Donald E. Schick, Montoursville 
Benjamin Schnerring, Orwigsburg 
Jack N. Schwartz, Midway 
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Peter S. Scierka, Oil City 

Elizabeth L. Scott, Burgettstown 
Mrs. Virginia H. Scott, Waynesburg 
Florence Sugerman Settler, Scranton 
Mrs. Helen G. Severs, Bethlehem 
John W. Shelley, York 

David Warner Shoap, York 
Donald R. Shope, Camp Hill 
Richard B. Shupp, Bridgeport 
Emil E. Smedley, Cochranton 
Grace M. Smeltzer, Altoona 
Robert D. Smink, Williamsport 
Harold C. Smith, Williamsport 
Joseph Smith, Erie 

Joseph M. Smith, Washington 
Robert W. Smith, Ellwood City 
Rodman Smith, Jr., Norwood 
William J. Smodic, Clarksville 
Christopher Sprowls, Pittsburgh 
Tommy G. Stayer, New Enterprise 
Jack A. Steffenino, Homer City 
Helen A. Steidler, Coatesville 
Dorothy Sten, Washington 

Olan W. Sterback, California 
Bruce D. Stevenson, Fullerton 

A. Harris Stone, Philadelphia 
Donald F. Storey, Reading 
Richard E. Straup, Fairfield 

Harry Alfred Strauss, Jr., Allentown 
Dean Streator, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Mary S. Strickler, Lancaster 
Mrs. Marion W. Stroud, Ford City 
Blaine Strunk, Pen Argy] 

Mrs. Esther Swearingen, Aliquippa 
John P. Swoope, Madera 

Olive E. Taylor, Pittsburgh 

Alta Thompson, Scranton 

George E. Thompson, Aliquippa 
Sara J. Thompson, Gastonville 
Margaret Ulery, Washington 
Esther Urey, Grove City 

Mrs. Lewis Vance, Rices Landing 
Joseph Vito, Pittsburgh 

Paul R. Vochko, Ambridge 

Frank L. Vulcano, Houston 
Robert R. Wagoner, Beaver Falls 
Gertrude Walker, Scranton 
Theodore S. Walker, Dayton 

Mrs. Harriet E. Waltz, Honesdale 
William P. Wanich, Mansfield 
Eleanor Ward, Wilkes-Barre 
Robert Wardrop, Johnstown 

Paul R. Warnick, Williamsport 
Mrs. Blanche Watson, Scottdale 
Arthur M. Weaver, Jr., Camp Hill 
Myron E. Webster, Mansfield 

Mrs. Florence Weinberg, Kingston 
Raymond A. Wert, Lemoyne 

Sue H. Wheaton, Scenery Hill 


William T. Wickersham, Unionville 


Earl Harry Wiggins, Quarryville 
William J. Wilkinson, Springfield 
Richard M. Wilson, Mansfield 

Mrs. Adelaide Wolf, Erie 

Mrs. Margaret J. Wolf, Harrisburg 
Grace Louise Wolfenden, Darby 
Alan Wyand, Alexandria 

Mrs. Wilma H. Yeakel, Norristown 




















Aid to physically handicapped chil- 
dren and adults in the fiscal year end- 
ing August 31, 1956, by local Easter 
Seal Societies in Pennsylvania ap- 
proached the 13,000 mark—a new high 
in service—according to a preliminary 
report of George E. Reimer, executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 

The report comes just ahead of the 
opening March 15 of the annual Easter 
Seal appeal for funds which ends April 
21. 

A total of 12,546 persons received 
services and treatments and of this 
number 11,620 were children. There 
was an overall gain of 341 persons over 
the previous year. 


Celebrated Writers Teach at 
Millersville Summer Session 


Seven prominent authors and edi- 
tors, in the role of instructors, will 
conduct seminars in contemporary 
writing at the State Teachers College, 
Millersville, during the second sum- 
mer session which begins July 15. 

Three weekly units in short story, 
journalism, and modern poetry will 
comprise a Living Authors’ Workshop 
for teachers in service, librarians, as- 
piring writers, and superior under- 
graduates. The session ends August 2. 

The seven writers who will follow 
each other in the workshop are Betty 
Finnin, fiction editor of Woman’s Day 
magazine; Rollin P. Steinmetz, co- 
author of “The Amish Year” and city 
editor of the Lancaster Sunday News; 
Harry Stacks, editor of the Lancaster 
Intelligencer-Journal; J. Thomas Bar- 
ber, editor of the Lancaster Sunday 
News; Frank Brookhouser, Philadel- 
phia columnist, short story writer, and 
novelist; John Carter, editor of the 
Lancaster New Era; and Margaret 
Widdemer, poet and radio broadcaster. 

Three college credits may be earned 
in the three-week course, though audi- 
tors may also qualify by paying the 
regular tuition fee of nine dollars per 
week. 
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Honor to Those Who 
Have Served 


Teachers and administrators whose 
retirement notices have reached us 
since the announcement in the Novem- 
ber, 1956, PSJ are listed. With the 
names are given the years of service 
(if received) and the school or sys- 
tem in which the final years of service 
were given. 


Years 

52 Harry A. Boyer, Springfield Township, 
York County 
Catherine Christoph, Erie 

47 Stanley Coffin, commercial instructor, 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem 

50 Mae Connelly, principal, Johnstown 

43 Osie A. Cowell, South Union Town- 
ship, Fayette County 

39 Grace Crocker, Johnstown 

41 G. Mabel Davis, school nurse, Johns- 
town 

38 Mrs. Grace Demko, Johnstown 

36 Agnes Gaffney, Johnstown 

40 Alice Gocher, Johnstown 

40 Mrs. Ruth Goldsmith, Catasauqua, 
teacher in Whitehall and Upper 
Nazareth Townships 

44 William F. Grunizer, principal, Johns- 
town 

16 Mrs. Elma Haynes, Johnstown 
Thomas B. McGraw, Erie 
Mary McMahon, Erie 
Mrs. Ruth Milloy, Erie 

43 Sophia Moiles, Johnstown 

44 J. Nelson Mowls, superintendent, 
Grove City 

44 Eva Mae Robertson, Johnstown 

48 Noah Sellers, Manheim Township, 
York County 

38% Alma I. Stuchell, Johnstown 

38 Hugo Thomas, supervisor of physical 
education, Johnstown 





» MRS. RUTH HARLING TAYLOR, a teacher 
of art in the Mellon Junior High School, Mt. 
Lebanon, retired in June of last year. A tea 
was held in her honor and gifts were presented 
by the teachers and administrators of the Mt. 
Lebanon schools. 
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Governor Leader Writes His Teacher-Uncle 


Harry A. Boyer, York, R.D. 8, right 
center, who retired in June after teach- 
ing 52 years in Springfield Township 
schools, is congratulated by Homer J. 
Geiselman at a testimonial dinner. 

Mr. Geiselman, who also taught 
school for 50 years, 38 of which were 
with Mr. Boyer, arranged the “This Is 
Your Life” program along with Mrs. 
Helen J. Gamble, York, at left, who 
also teaches in Springfield Township. 

Others pictured, from left, are: Mrs. 
Guy A. Leader, Mr. Boyer’s sister; Guy 
A. Leader, former State Senator; Harry 
W. Shenk, supervising principal of 
Dallastown area school district; Attor- 
ney Henry B. Leader, legislative secre- 
tary to Governor George M. Leader, 
nephews of Mr. Boyer; and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Wolf, his daughter with whom 
he resides. 

About 160 persons attended the com- 
munity sponsored testimonial when a 
cash gift was given to the honored 
guest. County and district school offi- 
cials also were guests. 

Mr. Boyer is exceedingly proud of 
the following letter from his Governor 
nephew which he received upon his 
retirement: 

September 25, 1956 
Dear Uncle Harry: 

There is nothing that gives me great- 
er personal pleasure than to pay my 
respects to my only Uncle. 

I have always been proud of the 
fact that a considerable number of my 
family and relatives have taught in our 
public school system. Your own long 
years of devoted service are a special 
source of pride to all of us. 

You have been blessed to see the 
young people, who were privileged to 
study under you, grow into fine and 
productive citizens in the community. 
You should draw from this a deep sat- 
isfaction and pride which can come 


only to those who have done their job 
well. 

In my official position as Governor, 
I want to pay special tribute to you, 
not only as one who has given so much 
to young people, but as a symbol of 
dedicated service in public education. 
You exemplify a spirit of devotion to 
an important ideal—to see to it that 
every child has a chance to develop his 
talents to the fullest—to grow to the 
limits of his ability no matter how 
humble his beginning. Inasmuch as 
you have served the least of these your 
brothers, you have advanced the di- 
vine purposes of all men. 

Mary Jane and I regret that we can- 
not be with you tonight, but we send 
to you our heartfelt congratulations for 
your years of helping others. It is our 
prayer that the memories of these past 
years will be a joy to you in many 
years ahead. 

With deep affection, 
George 


Noah Sellers Honored 

A banquet honoring Noah Sellers, 
who spent 48 consecutive years teach- 
ing in the rural schools of Manheim 
Township, York County, was held 
October 22, 1956, in the cafeteria of 
the new Manheim elementary school. 
The banquet was prepared and served 
by former pupils of Mr. Sellers. 

In recognition of a life dedicated 
to the teaching profession, the veteran 
teacher was presented with a gold wrist 
watch by the teachers of the South 
Western Joint School System. 
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The Grove City Local Branch honored J. Nelson Mowls at a testimonial dinner on Novem- 
ber 20. Doctor Mowls retired the first of November after 44 years of service to the schools 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. He had been superintendent of the Grove City schools for the past 
ten years. In the picture, left to right, first row, are: Mr. Chenot, brother-in-law; Robert 
H. Ruthart, principal of Bellevue High School; Doctor Mowls; R. D. Mosier, Uniontown; J. 
Stanley Harker, president of Grove City College; (second row) Mrs. Mosier; Mrs. Ruthart; 
Mrs. Mowls; Mrs. Chenot, sister; Mrs. Hetrick; Mrs. Harker; (third row) Jack Hetrick, new 
superintendent of Grove City; Oscar L. Paden, president of the Local Branch, and William 





Pollard, retired Mercer County superintendent. 





» GRACE LEATHERS and MABEL MOORE, 
pictured above, retired from the Mt. Lebanon 
school district on June 15, 1956. Miss Moore 
had served as librarian at Mt. Lebanon since 
1931. Miss Leathers taught kindergarten in 
the system from 1930 to the time of her re- 
tirement. 

Both teachers will be missed by the students 
in Mt. Lebanon. They were feted at a number 
of parties before their retirement and were 
the recipients of many gifts. 


Syracuse Announces 
Student Dean Program 

The graduate school of Syracuse 
University has assistantships for young 
women interested in preparing for 


guidance and personnel work in high 
schools, colleges, and universities. 
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Candidates for the program must pre- 
sent a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited college or university. Char- 
acter, scholarship, leadership, experi- 
ence, and demonstrated interest in the 
field of human relations are considered 
in making appointments. 


» OSIE A. COWELL retired on May 25, 1956, 
after teaching 43 years in the schools of Penn- 
sylvania. Thirty-five years of this time were 
as teacher of geography in the schools of South 
Union Township, Fayette County. 

Miss Cowell was highly honored on several 
occasions by the teachers and pupils of South 
Union Township. Climaxing the festivities was 
a banquet on May 19 given by all the teachers 
and supervising principal of the Township. 
Great affection for Miss Cowell and her work 
was expressed by many of the members present. 


There is a grant of $1400 per year 
awarded in terms of room, board, and 
tuition. For application forms and de- 
tailed information address M. Eunice 
Hilton, Director, Student Personnel 
Graduate Program, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse 10, New York. 





Erie Veteran Teachers Honored 


Sn 


Hundreds of friends and admirers gathered at Erie’s Lawrence Hotel to honor four re- 
tiring teachers. Certificates signifying the community's indebtedness to the honored guests 
were presented. Pictured are: Catherine Christoph and Mary McMahon shaking hands with 
Thomas B. McGraw. Superintendent of Schools John M. Hickey stands beside the fourth 
teacher who retired, Mrs. Ruth Milloy. 
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Northeast Regional 
Conference Classroom 
Teachers 


The annual Northeast Regional Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association, will be held in 
Washington, D. C., at the Willard Ho- 
tel, April 11-13. Richard D. Batchelder 
of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, Northeast 
regional director of the Department, is 
responsible for planning the Confer- 
ence. 

Registration will begin on Thursday, 
April 11, at 5:00 p.m. That evening a 
Motorcade routed past many of the 
points of interest in the nation’s Capi- 
tol is scheduled. 

Margaret Stevenson, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, will keynote the open- 
ing session of the Conference on Fri- 
day morning with an address dealing 
with the NEA Centennial Celebration 
and the Proposed Expanded Program 
of the NEA. Later that day Elizabeth 
Griffith, chairman of the Teachers 
Council of the District of Columbia, 
will preside at a luncheon meeting fea- 
turing greetings from Washington off- 
cia's. 

In the afternoon, participants will 
have an opportunity to tour the NEA 
building following which an informal 
reception will be held for honored 
guests, governmental officials, and 
NEA officers. 

David C. Guhl, President of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, will speak at dinner on Friday 
evening. 

The Saturday morning meeting will 
be under the direction of the District 
of Columbia Education Association, 
Mrs. Fern Jacobi, chairman of the 
Program Committee. The theme of the 
morning session will be “Educating 
Our Children for the Challenges of To- 
morrow.” A presentation will be made 
by an outstanding speaker. The stu- 
dents of the District of Columbia 
Teachers College will present a brief 
program depicting one hundred years 
of educational progress in the North- 
east Region of the United States. 
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The program from 11:00 to 12:00 
will be a panel discussion. The chair- 
man will be a world traveler, and 
teachers from the District of Columbia 
will participate in giving specific in- 
stances where the techniques of the 
classroom are contributing to educat- 
ing our children for tomorrow. 

In the afternoon conference par- 
ticipants will discuss merit rating for 
salary scheduling. 

The Conference will conclude on 
Saturday evening with a banquet and 
an inspirational address by an out- 
standing leader. Entertainment and a 
social hour will follow. 

The purpose of this Conference is to 
help the classroom teacher develop his 
skills as an instructor and as an active 
leader in his professional association. 
Therefore, we urge all local associa- 
tions to have representation, and we 
invite all classroom teachers to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to at- 
tend. 

In planning the program for this Con- 
ference, Mr. Batchelder has been as- 
sisted by Mrs. Dorothy Yost Small and 
Elizabeth Griffith, conference co-chair- 
men, of Washington, D. C., and the 
Advisory Council Members of the 
Northeast Region: Kitty Stevens, Con- 
necticut; Mrs. Frances Fisher, Dela- 
ware; Geneva Kirk, Maine; Madelyn 
Lawrence, Massachusetis; Mrs. Pearl 
Colby, New Hampshire; Mrs. Ruth 
Pearson, New Jersey; Emma Stein- 
metz, New York; Olive Brittan, Rhode 
Island; Norman Bailey, Vermont. 


Counselors Plan Convention 


The first annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania School Counselors As- 
sociation will be held at the Milton 
Hershey School, Hershey, March 21, 
22, and 23. The theme of the confer- 
ence is “Guidance—a Cooperative 
Process.” 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, dean of stu- 
dents, Boston University, and national- 
ly known leader in the field of guid- 
ance, will serve as keynoter, resource 
consultant, and convention summary 
analyst. John E. Free, lecturer in edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, 


will serve as Coordinator of workshop 
sessions. 

Counselors interested in attending 
this conference may send for registra- 
tion blanks and other information con- 
cerning the convention to: John H. 
Schrack, Guidance Director, Governor 
Mifflin Joint Schools, Shillington. 


Altoona Host to 
Mentally Gifted Conference 


The eighth annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally Gifted 
is to be in the Altoona Senior High 
School, Altoona, Pennsylvania, Satur- 
day, March 30. The theme selected for 
this year is An Analysis of Techniques 
for “The Education of the Gifted 
Child.” 

Group discussions, kindergarten 
through college, will be centered 
around procedures that have been 
found useful in teaching gifted stu- 
dents in the following areas: Sciences, 
mathematics, communication or lan- 
guage arts, literature-reading, modern 
languages, and social studies. 

There will be two additional groups, 
one concerned with Higher Education 
and the other with Selection and Iden- 
tification. The latter group has been 
organized to take care of those who 
are attending the conference for the 
first time and feel a need for guidance 
in their thinking about identification 
of the mentally gifted. 

A type of pre-conference planning 
is being worked out whereby qualified 
and interested people will guide group 
discussions so that they will be of real 
value to those who attend them. Edu- 
cators who are helping with this plan- 
ning are: Ralph Scott, Pittsburgh 
schools; Donald Cleland, University of 
Pittsburgh; Catherine Geary, Chelten- 
ham; Hugh Brown, Pennsylvania State 
University; Irene Russell, State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven; Floy Penn, 
Mt. Lebanon; Adeline Strouse, Swarth- 
more; Helen Strueve, Pittsburgh, and 
Harold Wimmer and Harold Yoder, 
Altoona. 

Paul Witty of the School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, will give 
the keynote address on the theme. 

Herman Wessel, president of the As- 
sociation, extends a cordial invitation 
to teachers, administrators, parents, 
community leaders, and all who are in- 
terested in the education of the gifted 
to attend this conference. 
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ICEC’s Anniversary 
in Pittsburgh 


The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children (ICEC) has an- 
nounced that “Creativity in the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children and 
Youth” will be the theme of its 35th 
annual convention scheduled to be 
held in Pittsburgh, April 23-27. Harley 
Z. Wooden, ICEC executive secretary, 
estimates that approximately 1500 edu- 
cators, community leaders, and par- 
ents will attend the sessions and view 
exhibits at the Hotel Penn Sheraton. 

ICEC President Elizabeth M. Kelly, 
who is assistant superintendent of 
schools in Newark, N. J., will preside 
at the opening session and will intro- 
duce Fritz Redl, chief of the Child Re- 
search Branch, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland, who will 
make the initial address. 

Workshop sessions and group dis- 
cussion meetings will be sprinkled in 
between major sessions and business 
meetings. Teachers, child psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, clinical therapists, 
professors of college and university de- 
partments of special education, and 
guidance counselors and social work- 
ers will take up some of the problems 
facing those who work with exceptional 
children—the gifted and the mentally 
and physically handicapped. 

Other special education experts who 
will address the convention are Mau- 
rice J. Thomas, professor of educa- 
tional administration, University of 
Pittsburgh; Leslie L. Chisholm, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Ne- 
braska; Joseph Wortis, head of the de- 
partment of pediatric psychiatry, 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, N.Y.; Sam- 
uel Wishik, professor of maternal and 
child health, University of Pittsburgh: 
Ruth Strang, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; G. Robert Koopman, associate 
superintendent, Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing; Agnes 
Mahoney, principal, Public School 9, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and Wanda B. 
Mitchell, chairman of the speech arts 
department, Evanston, Illinois, Town- 


ship High School. 


Philadelphia Host to 
Mathematics Teachers 


The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics is including in its pro- 
gram for its 35th annual meeting 
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items of interest to teachers of all 
levels of mathematics. The convention 
is to be in Philadelphia at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, March 27-30. 

Besides programs for the elemen- 
tary, the junior high, and the senior 
high teacher there are miscellaneous 
ones on mathematical wonders, uni- 
versal fear of mathematics, planning 
the mathematics for a large city, and 
the student you send to college. 

The yearbook, Insights into Modern 
Mathematics, will be presented. There 
will be exhibits of textbooks and show- 
ings of mathematical films. 

For further information write I. R. 
Klingsberg, chairman, NCTM. Public- 
ity Committee, 221 S. 47th St., Phila- 
delphia 39. 


1957 National Conference 
Classroom Teachers 


David C. Guhl, Connellsville, presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, announces that the 
fourteenth annual Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held at 
the University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. Scheduled for July 7-19, it 
will be sponsored jointly by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
the University of Delaware, with John 
A. Perkins, president of the University, 
and David C. Guhl and Margaret 
Stevenson, president and executive sec- 
retary of the Department, acting as di- 
rectors. The program itself will be de- 
veloped around the theme of the De- 
partment for 1956-57, The Classroom 
Teacher—Key to an Educated People. 

An hour-long period of Personal De- 
velopment Sessions will begin each 
day’s meeting. These sessions planned 
for early risers are optional. The main 
program of the conference will be built 
upon a framework of general sessions 
during the morning and smaller discus- 
sion groups each afternoon. The morn- 
ing meetings will feature outstanding 
leaders in education and other fields 
speaking on such topics as: the teacher 
and his role in democracy: improve- 
ment of instruction; information on the 
history of Delaware; and a discussion 
of national and international events. 
Afternoon group discussions will focus 
on different aspects of professional de- 
velopment and leadership training and 
will give each participant his choice of 
study in one area of professional de- 
velopment. 

A varied extracurricular program 


will include concerts, lectures, motion 
pictures, and dances, as well as trips 
to neighboring summer theaters, the 
seashore, and historic Delaware. One 
of Delaware’s spots of interest is Long- 
wood Gardens, an estate which for- 
merly belonged to the duPont family. 
Here multicolored “dancing” foun- 
tains and organ music add charm to 
the beautiful sunken gardens. A trip to 
this estate has been scheduled as one 
of the evening activities of the confer- 
ence. A visit to famed Winterthur 
Museum, the former estate of Henry 
F. duPont which houses his collection 
of furniture, paintings, metalcraft, and 
ceramics characteristic of different 
periods of American history, is also 


scheduled. 


Credit 


Certificate—Everyone who attends 
the conference will receive a certificate 
signed by President Perkins, Mr. 
Guhl, and Miss Stevenson. Many boards 
of education accept this certificate as 
evidence of in-service growth, and 
many teachers have used it to receive 
credit to meet a local requirement of 
in-service growth or to maintain a 
position on a salary schedule. This 
certificate is included in the regular 


$75 fee. 
Education 4095, Field Workshop in 


Current Educational Problems, is open 
to any participant wishing to receive 
from the University of Delaware an of- 
ficial statement of two hours of credit 
(graduate or undergraduate) earned, 
or to use the two-hour credit toward 
a degree, in cases where another col- 
lege will accept transfer of credit. The 
tuition fee for Education 4095 is $26 
additional. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PFTA Theme — It Takes 
Team Play 


Members of Clubs and Chapters of 
the Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America will have as the theme for 
their eighth annual convention, It 
Takes Team Play. The convention is 
scheduled for May 3 and 4; the place 
will be the State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg. 
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Appointive State Committees 
(Announced by President Kermit M. Stover, 
February 11, 1957) 

Credentials 

E. Jerry Brooks, Chairman, Lancaster, term 
expires December 31, 1959 

Douglas A. Lehman, Aliquippa, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1957 

Andrew Petor, Creighton, term expires De- 
cember 31, 1958 


Local Branch 

(Term expires December 31, 1957) 

Central—Anne G. Eifler, Altoona 

Central-Western—John M. Urban, Beaver- 
dale 

Northeastern—Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, Chair- 
man, Plymouth 

Northwestern—Mrs. Jessie Skala, Lawrence 
Park, Erie 

Southeastern—William R. Evans, Drexel Hill 

Western—William H. Lee, Coraopolis 

(Term expires December 31, 1958) 

Eastern—Mary J. O’Donnell, Jim Thorpe 

Midwestern—Marjorie Lovejoy, Midland 


Southeastern—Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New 
Britain 
Southern—Raymond L. Dunlap, Lancaster 
County 


Western—Robert J. Haberlen, West Alex- 
ander 


Nominations and Elections 

(Term expires December 31, 1957) 

James D. Curran, Carbondale 

E. Vernece Saeger, Sharon 

(Term expires December 31, 1958) 

J. Paul Burkhart, Chairman, Cumberland 
County 

George Chintala, Exeter 

Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 


Professional Activities in 

Teacher Education Institutions 

(Term expires December 31, 1957) 

Central—D. Raymond _ Sollenberger, 
liamsburg 

Central-Western—Thelma E. Morse, Bedford 

Eastern—Cordelia L. Pharo, Easton 

Southeastern—J. Allen Minnich, Collegeville 

Western—Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, Wilkins- 
burg 

(Term expires December 31, 1958) 

Midwestern—Lois J. Harner, Slippery Rock 


Wil- 


Northeastern—Mrs. Margaret D. Akerley, 
Scranton 
Northwestern—Kenneth D. Frantz, Erie 
County 


Southeastern—George R. Cressman, West 
Chester 

Southern—Daun W. Nesbit, Millersville 
Western—Samuel W. Jacobs, Chairman, 


Greensburg 


Public Relations 
(Term expires December 31, 1957) 
Midwestern—John Gaus, Sharon 
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Northeastern—Charlotte Lord, Wilkes-Barre 

Northwestern—Mrs. Helen C. Morrow, War- 
ren 

Southeastern—Ruth Krapf, Abington 

Southern—Harry K. Gerlach, Quarryville 

Western—A. Nelson Addleman, Allegheny 
County 

(Term expires December 31, 1958) 

Central—Mrs. Althadel C. Riden, Yeager- 
town 

Central-Western—Mrs. Edmund D. Horner, 
Johnstown 

Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, Coopersburg 

Southeastern—Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, 
Kennett Square 

Western—Jane P. Walker, Chairman, Clair- 
ton 


Retirement Problems 
(Term expires December 31, 1957) 
Central-Western—Richard E. Moffitt, Chair- 
man, Armstrong County 
Eastern—Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., Easton 
Southeastern—William A. Doane, Philadel- 
phia 
Southern—Harry E. Seyler, York 
Western—Mrs. Helen M. Beatty, Charleroi 
(Term expires December 31, 1958) 
Central—Clyde C. Lynch, Port Allegany 
Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, Sharon 
Northeastern—William Zeiss, Clarks Summit 
Northwestern—Russell R. Buckham, Oil City 
Southeastern—William E. Macht, Neshaminy 
Western—Wenroy C. Smith, Saltsburg 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 
(Term expires December 31, 1957) 
Eastern—Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 
Northeastern—Eugene L. Hammer, Wilkes- 
Barre 
Northwestern—Thomas Miller, Edinboro 
Southeastern—Malcolm Derk, Philadelphia 
Southern—A. G. Breidenstine, Millersville 
Western—Mrs. Ruth Ripper, Brackenridge 
(Term expires December 31, 1958) 
Central—Myron Webster, Mansfield 
Central-Western—Clara E. Cockerille, Chair- 
man, Armstrong County 
Midwestern—Phillip R. Phelps, New Castle 


Southeastern—Sarah Zimmerman, Darby; 
Leslie W. Kindred, Philadelphia 
Western—Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem, Pitts- 


burgh; Tyyne Hanninen, Monessen 
Department of Public Instruction—Carl E. 
Seifert, Advisory, Harrisburg 


Executive Council 


The 1957 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
January 19, at 9:30 a.m. with Presi- 
dent Kermit M. Stover presiding. 


Roti CaLtt—Present were: Merle A. 
Beam, James W. Cable, W. W. Eshel- 


man, H. E. Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, 
Theodore E. F. Guth, Robert J. Haber- 
len, I. Paul Handwerk, Ruth A. Isett, 
Harold J. Koch, Fred R. Korman, M. 
Louise Lowe, Kermit M. Stover, Clyde 
R. Uhler, Lucy A. Valero, T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: John C. 
Hoshauer, Irwin W. Stunkard, and G. 
Baker Thompson. 

Clarence E. Ackley represented 
Charles H. Boehm, State Superintend- 
ent. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, NEA State 
Director, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attor- 
ney, and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Stover expressed appreciation for the 
privilege to serve as President of the 
Association. He indicated he has made 
several TV and Radio appearances and 
had attended a meeting in Scranton in 
connection with legislative activity. He 
stated that, because the House of Dele- 
gates approved the increase in dues, 
one obligation of the Council this year 
might be to study, discuss, and consid- 
er increased services that might be of- 
fered members of the Association, in- 
cluding preliminary plans for a new 
building. He expressed the hope that 
a concerted effort would be made to se- 
cure additional members before July 1. 
We should re-examine our CAP goals, 
he said, and give united support to the 
FTA program. 


MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Cable, 
seconded by Mr. Haberlen, the minutes 
of the December 28, 1956, meeting 


were approved. 


FINANCIAL REPORT AND BupGET—The 
financial statement for the six-month 
period ending December 31, 1956, was 
approved on motion of Mr. Korman, 
seconded by Mr. Gerlach. 
Employment of Auditor—On motion 
of Mr. Williams, seconded by Mr. 
Guth, Council approved the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Secretary 
to employ A. James Eby, CPA, Mor- 
risville, to audit the current accounts 
and permanent fund of the Association 
for the year ending June 30, 1957. 
Social Security—Mr. Gayman reported 
on the latest developments regarding 
integration of Social Security and re- 
tirement. 


Business PRocepURE—On motion of 
Doctor Eshelman, seconded by Doctor 
Uhler, Council approved the business 
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procedure of the Association as pre- 
sented by the Executive Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Miss Valero, seconded by Miss Lowe, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28, were designated 
as the dates for the 1957 Convention 
to be held in Harrisburg. 


AssociaTION ACTIVITIES—P residents 
of Convention Districts and Depart- 
ments reported on plans for the year. 
Plans for the NEA Centennial Birth- 
day Party on April 4 were of major 
interest. Mr. Korman said the Central 
Convention District meeting would be 


held October 3 and 4 at Lock Haven. 


MemBERSHIP—The Executive Secre- 
tary reported on PSEA and NEA mem- 
bership. The NEA _ building fund 
quota has been pledged, he said. He 
indicated that Pennsylvania’s NEA 
building fund quota was $400,000, or 
2666 NEA life memberships. As of 
January 17, the NEA Division of Mem- 
bership reported for Pennsylvania a 
total of 3077 life members, $461.550; 
cash contributions, $9,898.13; pledges, 
$1,410, or a total of $472,858.13. 


LecaL Poticy and A1p—Mr. Adler 
called attention to his report of activi- 
ties and for the benefit of the new 
members on Council reviewed the legal 
policy of the Association. 


New Business 

Election, of Executive Secretary—On 
motion of Miss Valero, unanimously 
seconded, Harvey E. Gayman was re- 
elected Executive Secretary of the 
PSEA for a six-year term beginning 
March 1. 

Trustee of the Permanent Fund—On 
motion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded by 
Mr. Korman, N. Eugene Shoemaker, 
Red Lion, was elected chairman and 
treasurer of the Trustees of the Perma- 
nent Fund for a six-year term begin- 
ning January 13. 


Reorganization of Public Relations 
Program—On motion of Mr. Korman, 
seconded by Mr. Guth, Council ap- 
proved appointment by the President 
of the following subcommittee on Re- 
organization of the Public Relations 
Program: Mr. Gerlach, chairman, Miss 
Valero, Mr. Beam, Mr. Haberlen, Doc- 
tor Uhler, Doctor Eshelman, and Miss 
Lowe. 

Candidate for President of NEA—On 
motion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded by 
Mr. Cable, Council approved the ap- 
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pointment of the following subcom- 
mittee to consider the advisability of 
an NEA candidate at the Philadelphia 
Convention: Miss Valero, chairman, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Koch, Mr. Beam, 
Doctor Uhler. 


Representative of Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
—Richard L. Blackman, assistant sales 
manager, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, presented the facilities of the 
hotel with the possibility of holding our 
entire convention under one roof at 
some future time. 


LuncHEON—At 12:45 p.m., Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Harrisburger 
Hotel. At 1:50 p.m., the Council went 
into executive session. 


Increase in mileage rate—On motion 
of Mr. Handwerk, seconded by Mr. 
Haberlen, Council voted to refer to the 
budget committee the proposal for an 
increase in the mileage rate for use of 
automobiles. 


Resignation of Mr. Stover—On motion 
of Mr. Korman, seconded by Miss 
Lowe, Council accepted the resignation 
of Mr. Stover as a member of the Leg- 
islative Committee and designated T. 
Stuart Williams, runner-up on the pref- 
erential ballot, to fill the unexpired 
term. 


MANDATES OF THE 1956 
Houser oF DELEGATES 


Study of the plan of preferential vot- 
ing used by the Association—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Williams, seconded by Mr. 
Handwerk, the President appointed the 
following subcommittee to study the 
plan: Mr. Handwerk, chairman, Mr. 
Korman, and Doctor Hoshauer. 


Salaries of teachers near retirement— 
On motion of Doctor Uhler, seconded 
by Mr. Beam, Council voted to refer 
this request to the Committee on Re- 
tirement Problems for consideration. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE 
Retirement Problems—On motion of 
Doctor Eshelman, seconded by Mr. 
Williams, Council approved Mr. Sto- 
ver’s appointments to this Committee 
as follows: 


Centra!—Clyde C. Lynch, Port Al- 


legany 

Eastern—Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., 
Easton 

Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, 
Sharon 

Northeastern—William Zeiss, Clarks 
Summit 


Northwestern—Russell Buckham, 


Oil City 


Southeastern—William E. Macht, 


Neshaminy 
Western—Wenroy C. Smith, Salts- 
burg 


Richard E. Moffitt, Chairman 


MEETINGS OF CouncIL—On motion of 
Doctor Eshelman, seconded by Doctor 
Uhler, Council approved the fourth 
Saturday of the months of February, 
March, April, and May for meetings 
of the Council. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:25 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Miss Isett, seconded by Mr. 
Haberlen, Council adjourned to meet 
Saturday, February 23. Presidents of 
Convention Districts will meet Friday 
evening, February 22, at 8:00 o’clock. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Friday, January 
25, at 8:00 p.m. and Saturday, January 
26, at 9:30 a.m. 


Roti Catt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, C. Ralph Emery, M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Haas, Fred L. Marshall, Allen 
R. Moon, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, and T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Kermit M. Stover, President, Lewis 
F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, A. C. Moser, 
H. P. Lauterbach, and D. F. Stafford, 


met with the Committee. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Gleim, the minutes 
of the meeting of December 15, were 
approved. 


REPORTS FROM THE FieELD—Members 
of the Committee reported on legisla- 
tive suggestions from the membership 


in the field. 


CoMMU NICATION S—Communications 
were presented by members of the 
Committee and Headquarters Staff. 


RETIRED TEACHERS—Walter R. Dou- 
thett, president of the Pennsylvania 
Retired Public School Employes’ As- 
sociation, appeared before the Com- 
mittee and presented the provisions of 
a bill his group is proposing to increase 
retirement annuities for retired teach- 
ers to $50 for each year of service. 
He asked the Committee for its support 
of the proposal. 


SociaAL Securiry—Mr. Gayman pre- 
sented the decisions of the State Social 
Security Agency to date. The Com- 
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Smoothing the way for your call 


Important calls like this go through quickly and surely, thanks to an elaborate central switching 
mechanism. A special lubricant developed by Esso Research keeps it working. 

Delicately brushed on, it helps the mechanism make split-second connections. 

Because it stays on for many months, there’s less chance of a breakdown 

to interrupt your call. Again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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mittee discussed the program in detail. 
The Committee recessed at 11:00 
p.m. until 9:30 a.m. Saturday. 


Sussipres—The Committee agreed that 
a bill should be drafted and introduced 
in accordance with the provisions 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 


SALARIES—The Committee agreed that 
the 30 years’ service provision in the 
proposed salary schedule be written as 
a separate bill. 

The revised salary proposals includ- 
ing increments for 30 credits beyond 
the Master’s Degree and the earned 
doctorate will also be written as a 
separate bill. 

The Committee further agreed that 
a separate salary bill should be pre- 
pared increasing the hourly salary for 
part-time special and extension educa- 
tion personnel from $2 to $3 and from 
$2.50 to $4.00 and from $1.75 to 
$2.50 in Section 1146 of the School 
Code. The Committee was unanimous 
in its decision to continue the salary 


at $1.50 per hour for emergency cer- 
tified teachers. 


SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EpUCATION— 
M. Elizabeth Gassert, supervisor of 
special education, York County, ap- 
peared before the Committee and re- 
quested that in the proposed salary 
legislation the salary of supervisors of 
special education be equal to that of 
assistant county superintendents. 


RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 

Survivor Benefits—It was moved by 
Mr. Brillhart, seconded by Mr. Gleim, 
that a bill providing survivor benefits 
comparable to those provided by Social 
Security be prepared and introduced. 
Motion carried. 

The Committee agreed that the fol- 
lowing retirement legislation be pre- 
pared and introduced at an early date: 

Disability Retirement—Change the 
base for disability allowance from 
1/90 to 1/80. 


Out-of-State Service—Permit pur- 
chase of prior out-of-State credit for 








A SUMMER IN:-MAINE 
Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
Applicants age 20-35 apply to: 
DR. AND MRS. J. A. BAER 





14 i 
EUROPE - 8 WKS. sizes aitinclusive 
Summer 1957 conducted tours: 8 weeks (54 


days in Europe). All tours by air round-trip. Italy 
& Scandinavia incl. Departures: 14, 21 June. 
KNIGHT TOURS (PE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht 
(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 
P. O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 




















2701 Manhattan Ave. Baltimore 15, Md. 
the University of the 


U V M Green Mountains 


invites you to VERMONT 


® to STUDY with distinguished faculty giv- 
ing graduate and undergraduate courses 
in arts, education, science 
® to RELAX and enjoy life amidst beauties 
of cool Green Mountains and Lake Cham- 
plain 
1957 Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Burlington 








(Course listing and bulletin sent upon request) 
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2 graduate, 134 un 
- and B.S. degrees for tea 


© Two Terms 


June ves - ese } 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 
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A trade mark used exclusively to identify the best 
and most dependable school supply items. When you 
select items bearing this trade name you can be sure 
you will have the best quality at the greatest value. 


KURTZ BROS. School Supplies and Equipment 





CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Branch: Pittsburgh 21, Pa 
KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION: 3304 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











another three-year period. 

Credit for Military Service—Permit 
the purchase of retirement credit for 
military service up to a maximum of 
five years, including those who entered 
teaching service in Pennsylvania with- 
in one year after their discharge from 
military service or upon graduation 
from college after discharge from 
military service. 

Present Employes—Reopen System 
permanently for present employes to 
become members. 

Transfers—Permit transfer of credits 
from State to School Employes’ System 
and vice versa on a permanent basis. 


Service with Government Agencies 
—Permit purchase of retirement credit 
for teaching school-age children in the 
U.S. Army and Government schools 
on the same basis as out-of-State credit. 


DPI SaLaries—The Committee agreed 
to postpone action on such legislation 
until the DPI Committee presents its 
recommendations. 


Sick LEAvE—The Committee requested 
that legislation be prepared and in- 
troduced to liberalize the present sick 


| leave law to provide ten days sick leave 
| per year cumulative to forty days. 





PAYMENT OF SALARIES WHEN DuE— 
Mr. Adler, Mr. Stover, and Mr. Moser 
were requested to draft such legisla- 
tion. 


EMERGENCY CERTIFICATION—The Com- 
mittee agreed to delay action on this 
legislation until a report is received 
from the Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 


SABBATICAL LEAVE—The Committee 





SPARE TIME PROFITS 


We'll show you how you can earn easy extra money 
in your spare time, evenings, week-ends. Contact 
local drive-ins, restaurants, etc. Take orders for 
complete line of soda fountain fruits, toppings and 
syrups. Competitively priced for easy selling. No in- 
vestment! No collecting! We ship direct from fac- 
tory. Liberal commissions on every order. Write for 
complete details. 


THE JULEP COMPANY 


EUROPE 


20 Countries, 70 Days 
Summer ’57—$1325, all expenses 
Europe Summer Tours 
255 Sequoia—Pasadena—California 


SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 




















STOP FAILURE IN ARITHMETIC 
45 R.P.M. recording provides drill for 2’s 
thru 9’s. Price $1.00. 
Also Available 


Over 100 items to assist the teacher and 
pupil in geography, science, social studies 
and arithmetic. Free Price lists. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 
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Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Non-slam top provides large 
work surface at 10° slope or level, lifts for full access to book-box,. 


We value teachers’ opinions. We respect their posi- 
tion of importance in the school system. That is why, 
before we ever design a piece of school furniture, 
our research personnel consult with teachers, school 
officials, and school architects. This is reflected in our 
products and their popularity in classrooms. Take 
these UNIVERSAL® Desks, for example. 


The widespread demand for these desks is due to 
their functional design, flexibility, and comfort, plus 
such features as their practically indestructible 
AMEREX® metal-and-plastic tops. Because they are 
designed with teachers in mind, they aid teaching. 


FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Universal ‘’10-20” Desk No. 536. Top 
adjusts silently to 10°, 20°, or level. 
Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


AMERICAN 


SF Fe te 





16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


School Desks and Chairs 
SEND FOR OUR School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Cc OMPLETE CAT ALOG Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture 
delivery from large warehouse: stocks. Bleachers 


Office, Library and Home Flags 
Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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<3 SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Tenth Session, June 30th—August 9th, 1957 at 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 


Special Program Studying The North and 
The Middle East 


Directed by F. Kenneth Hare, Chairman 
Geography Department, McGill University 


@ Study ¢ritical areas of world strife in their 
geographical setting. Enroll in this six-weeks’ | 
vacation summer school for professional teachers 
and students of Geography and for specialists 
in the Armed Forces. Eactrantion at graduate 
and undergraduate levels; academic credits; spe- 
cial program for teachers. 

@ Staffed by experts from Canada, United States, 
Europe and New Zealand. Lecturers: J. Brian 
Bird, F. Kenneth Hare, Theo. Hills, Svenn 
Orvig, J. H. G. Lebon, L. Dudley Stamp, Bog- 
dan Zaborski. 





Africa, Weather and Climate, Soviet Union, 
Modern Canadian Industrialization, Laboratory 
Geography, Field Work. 
Tuition $125.00 Registration Fee $25.00 
Board and Residence $105.00 (Optional) 
(Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Director, Geography Summer School, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


@ Courses: Man in the Northlands, Arctic Envi- | 
ronment, Political Geography, Human Geog- | 
raphy, Agricultural Geography, Middle East, | 


Enqutries to: 











IT’S NON-CANCELLABLE! 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


JOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS..." < 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Jol ame eel dal: fs. . « Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 





To Age 65 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
Teachers Protective Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
ss Serving Teachers Since 1912 +? 
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| benefits for 
| Boards as are now provided for em- 
| ployes of school districts. 


| agreed to reintroduce H.B. 1262 of 
the 1955 Session of the General As- 
| sembly to provide accumulation of sick 
leave while on sabbatical leave, and 
to introduce a second bill providing 
for the payment of half salary while on 
sabbatical leave and permitting the ex- 
tension of sabbatical leave for health 
reasons for a second half year after 
the expiration of the first half year 


| without returning to the district for a 


full year of service. 


| ScHooit Nurses—The Committee 
| agreed to reintroduce H.B. 1256 of the 


1955 Session of the General Assembly 
reducing the number of pupils per 
nurse from 1500 to 1000. 


EMPLOYES OF CouNTy BoAarps—The 


| Committee agreed to prepare legisla- 


tion to provide the same rights and 
employes of County 


SCHOLARSHIPS—The Secretary was re- 
quested to get information on the num- 


| ber and value of scholarships now 


authorized by law for the next meeting 
of the Committee. 


| NEw BusINEss 


Increased Retirement Annuities—It 
was moved by Miss Epley, seconded by 
Mr. Brillhart, that the Committee ap- 
prove legislation to extend the benefits 
of H.B. 653, Act 667 of 1955, to bene- 
ficiaries receiving retirement allow- 
ances under the various options. 
Motion carried. 


| 
| 
| 








It was moved by Mr. Brillhart, sec- | 


onded by Mr. Sandy, to approve the 
recommendation to increase retirement 
annuities to $50 per year for each year 
of service with the provision that it 
apply to beneficiaries receiving retire- 
ment allowances under the various 
options and furthermore, that this pro- 
posal be presented to the Retirement 





Problems Committee with the recom- | 


mendation for its approval. Motion 


carried. 

Retirement Age at 65—It was moved 
by Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. Gleim, 
that such legislation be introduced. 
Motion carried. 


The Right to Vote at 18—The Com. | 


mittee agreed to support H.B. 15 and 
S.B. 28. 

Institute Pay—It was moved by Mr. 
Sandy, seconded by Mr. Marshall, that 
Section 1188 of the School Code be 
amended to increase compensation for 
attending County Institutes and/or in- 








COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 25: 
story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Large, 
EP «, beautifully furnished 
rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
bath,from $6 

daily. Two room 
suites from $10.50 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 
television available 














New York 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 


Broadway at 75th St., 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


The 1957 Summer Sessions offer a wide 
selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses for teachers, school princi- 
pals and superintendents. Candidates 
for degrees or those requiring further 
training for certificates will find courses 
specifically suited to their needs. 
Pre-Session 
June 10 to June 28 
Regular Session 
July 1 to August 9 
Post-Session 
August 12 to August 30 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1957 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Broad St. 
and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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FELLOW TEACHERS AND 
YOUR FRIENDS, for mak- 
ing expansion possible 
to offer you increased 
opportunities at bargain 
group rates, for summer 
travel. Write for folders 
on the SPECIAL FEA- 
TURES, HAWAII, ALASKA, 


MEXICO, the = annual 
WEST COAST TOUR, 
MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, 
and EUROPE. 


DORSEY TOURS, INC. 
504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Mexico 
The Land of 
Enchantment 









You will stand in stunned amazement 
when you see Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, and off-the-beaten-track 
you will likely discover some un- 
heralded fiesta or local celebration as 
gay and colorful as the celebrators 
themselves. At Indian pueblos, where 
customs and dress have changed but 
little since the days of the Conquista- 
dores, you will thrill to the throbbing - 
rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an 
age-old ceremonial. The pleasing gra- 
ciousness of Spanish culture and the 
lingering traces of a rollicking... 
robust Old West add individuality to 
this land of con- 
trasts. The coupon 
below will bring 
you free our color- 
ful booklet, map | 
and new Indian |. 
Arts folder! 
















cme 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 719, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free: [[] Official Highway Map, 
( 32 Pg. booklet ‘‘Land of Enchantment,”’ 
(0 New “‘Indian Arts’ Folder 


NAME. 





STREET. 
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PLEASE PRINT 
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per day to $20 per day not to exceed 
$40 per year and the penalty for non- 
| attendance to $10. Motion carried. 
Credit for Service in Private Schools 
—It was moved by Mr. Marshall, sec- 





| | onded by Mr. Williams, that this pro- 


| posal be presented to the Retirement 
Problems Committee for recommenda- 
| tion. Motion carried. 


State-Wide Insurance Program—The 
Committee agreed to refer this pro- 
posal to the Executive Council. 


REVIEW OF Bitts—Mr. Moser re- 


date. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 4:15 p.m.—A. C. Moser, 
Acting Secretary 


PSEA Committee on 
NEA Centennial 


G. Baker Thompson, chairman, pre- 
nial. Reports of subcommittees on 


were made by their chairmen. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary reported on total 


sent the need for centennial contribu- 
tions to the presidents 
Branches. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


FTA, from page 281 
for help which is associated with the 
total educational program. They act 
as guides for the College Night Pro- 
gram; they decorate the tables for the 
dinner which is served to the college 
representatives for the College Night 
activities; they take charge of the “In- 
formation Desk” of the school through- 
out the school year; and they act as 
hosts and hostesses for the Business- 
Industry-Education Day. 

This year, for the first time, the 
Butler Education Association has a 
committee which is to work closely with 


charged with the responsibility of es- 


branch. 


\ 
— 





viewed educational bills introduced to 


tablishing a scholarship for a Club | 
member. The BEA has also begun the | 
| practice of inviting an FTA member 
| to professional meetings of the local 


service education programs from $10 | 








sided at the February 2 meeting of the | 
PSEA Committee on the NEA Centen- | 


gift, headquarters, hospitality, class- | 
room teachers, and friendship night | 


contributions. It was decided to pre- | 


of Local | 


the FTA Club and is specifically | 








In Adam’s Fail 

Thy Life to mend, 
This Book attend. 
The Cat doth play, 


And after flay. 


| A Dog will bite 
g A Thief at Night, 
An Eagle’ flight 
Is out of fight. 


#% The idle Fool 
q Is whipt at SchooL 








(A page from The New England Primer, 1727) 


230 years 
have made a difference 


in the quality of textbooks and teaching 
aids. Even the past 10 years have seen 
amazing improvements. Today’s Mac- 
millan text is an effective teaching tool 
—bright, readable, and crisply written. 

Built-in-aids—lesson plans and _ prac- 
tice, testing and skill development pro- 
grams, organized in convenient teaching 
units—help you teach creatively. 

Colorful, functional illustrations and 
clear type help you attract and hold 
student attention. 

A variety of activities, plus stimulat- 
ing materials for enrichment and review 
help you provide for individual differ- 
ences, 

Written by experts who know the 
teacher’s classroom problems—Macmil- 
lan texts are authoritative and complete. 


The World 


of Numbers Series 
Arithmetic, 1957 Edition 
Grades 1-8 


The 


Macmillan Readers 
1957 Series 
Grades 1-8 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


MR. RAYMOND T. BARNER 
415 Pearl St. 
Brownsville, Pa. 

MR. WILLIAM G. JONES 
714 Clover Lane 
Plymouth Valley 
Norristown, Pa. 

MR. H. GLEN SHOEMAKER 

2924 Morris Road 
Ardmore, Pa. 


MR. JOHN E. COULTER 
R. D. 2 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


MR. MARK T. NEVILLE 
Jordan Park Apts. 
Apt. #505 
Fullerton, Pa. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


Completely NEW ELEMENTARY HISTORIES 
The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


EIBLING * KING * HARLOW 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY - Available 
OUR BEGINNING IN THE OLD WORLD- Available 
OUR UNITED STATES-in Preparation 














A Complete High School 
Social Studies Program 


9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU- 1956 Copyright 


oe ae 
throug 


2S ew 


' World History 
; MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH 
THE AGES- 1956 Copyright 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY - 1956 Copyright 


Problems 
SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 
IN A DEMOCRACY - 1956 Copyright 





RIVER FOREST, ILL. 





SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


ATLANTA, GA. 














USE THIS COUPON 
Available in 
school year of 
1956-57 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. J indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B—307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“Yours...for the asking’ 


Materials offered by PSJ’s advertisers ar: 
available now. Be the first in your schoo! 
to secure and use the new aids that may 
be secured either by writing directly to th: 


advertisers or 


by using the convenieni 


coupon below. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


_ 
oO 
~ 


108. 


109. 
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10. 


38. 


88. 


. WESTERN SUMMER Tours. 


Arts AND CraFrts oF New Mexico In 
pians. A three-fold 17x22 sheet in ful! 
color shows examples of Indian wate: 
colors and various Indian crafts such 
as jewelry, pottery, and blankets. (New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON RAILROAD TRANSPOR- 
TATION. One for use through grade 3, 
the other for use in grade 4 and up. 
One free copy of each per teacher. (As- 


sociation of American Railroads) 


1957 SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN. Gives 
details of all courses offered, as well as 
extracurricular activities such as con- 
certs, plays, lectures, and other special 
events available to all summer session 
students. (University of Minnesota) 


A_ booklet, 
over 72 pages, illustrated in color. De- 
scribes a variety of well organized, all 
expense escorted tours. (Union Pacific 


Railroad) 


CatTaLoc. Graduate study is available in 
the Graduate School for Teachers at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. Students normally major in 
three subjects drawn from the liberal 
arts curriculum. 


V.IL.P. Vacation FoLper contains 12 
pages of summaries of over 70 low-cost 
air tours for easy vacation planning. 
Includes suggestions for tours to 
Hawaii, California, Rocky Mountains, 
New England, New York, and many 
other places. (United Air Lines) 


. AVIATION TEACHING Alps FOLDER out- 


lines classroom material available with- 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 


.Facts about writing short paragraphs 


for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


SamMPLeE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


New Four-Cotor Map of historic U.S. 
Trails and information of the graded 
corrective reading program of _ the 
American Adventure Series. (Wheeler 
Publishing Company) 


FULL-COLOR BROCHURE showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 
furniture, in Diploma Blue and Classday 
Coral. (American Seating Co.) 


5. THE Genie Story. A 16-page full-color 


book in which a Genie shows a school 
boy the part that. coal. plays. in our 
daily lives. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may~be-ordered after exaini- 
nation. (National Coal Association) 


France. This 24-page booklet, in: color, 
contains much helpful information on 
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Give Reluctant Readers 


INTERESTING READING, 
MATERIALS 


To stimulate reluctant readers, the ROCHESTER 
OCCUPATIONAL READING SERIES concen- 
trates on story materials of high pupil-interest. 
The graded materials describe practical on-the- 
job and social situations which preview possible 
vocations and teach useful trade vocabularies. 


In eac 

tons, and Restaurants and Cafeterias—the same 
story material is developed at three levels of 
reading difficulty. Designed for use in ten-week 
units, the ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL 
SERIES offers flexible, effective teaching pro- 
grams for both special classes and individual 





instruction. 


ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL 
READING SERIES = cotpserG AND BRUMBER 


BAKERIES each level—64 pages 
Single copy $1.20 In quantity to schools .96 


GAS STATIONS 
each level—48 pages 
Single copy $ .go In quantity to schools 


RESTAURANTS AND CAFETERIAS 
each level—48 pages 


Single copy $ .9o In quantity to schools 


Q0TH ANNIVERSARY TITLES 


Syracuse University School of Education 


EDUCATION 2000 A.D. 
Edited by CLareNce W. Hunnicutr 


uy 
Ny 


uu 
wN 





This could well be the most influential book of | 


our decade in the field of education. 
The leaders and molders of today’s educational 
thinking probe the responsibilities of their pro- 
fession in the next fifty years. For planners, ad- 
ministrators and teachers, 
guide to the future of education 


$3.00 


How Fares Freedom 
in the American High School 
Paut M. HaLverson 


A timely discussion of freedom versus discipline 
by the 1956 J. Richard Street lecturer at Syra- 
cuse University. $2.50 


Frontiers in Education 
Two important series by a distinguished group 
of lecturers. 


FRONTIERS IN ELEMEN- FRONTIERS IN SECOND- 
TARY EDUCATION ARY EDUCATION 


Vincent J. Glennon, editor Paul M. Halverson, editor 
Volumes I, land III $1.75 Volumes | and Il $2.25 


Write for a complete list of new Educational 
Publications 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


University Station 
Post Office Box 87 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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| 115.Speciat Epu 


| many teachers, 
| who daily strive to develop gradually in 
this volume offers a | 


educate and, 
| new tasks. The old ways no longer suffice to | 
| meet new demands. It is the intent of this 


what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. (French National 
Railroads) 


9. Diacnostic SPELLING Test. A progress 
gauge (that can also be used as a 
diagnostic aid) to help you check your 
youngsters’ basic phonetic and word- 
structure skills. Two tests are included, 
one for grades 3 and 4, and the other 
for grade 4 and up. (Webster Publish- 
ing Company) 


| 118. BULLETIN containing description of the 


summer program of The University of 
Vermont, including special 
concerts, workshops, as well as_ the 
regular course offerings. 


| 119. List of those hard-to-find teaching ma- 


terial aids which have been assembled 
for teachers by teachers, such as samples 
of grain, rock, fibres. 
Company) 


| 116. Fotper describing 7th Annual Summer 


Tour to Europe sponsored by Chapman 
College. College credit optional. 16 
countries. (Chapman College) 


CATION Catalogs and de- 
scriptive material; also latest informa- 
tion concerning future plans in elemen- 
tary and secondary education sent on re- 
quest. Examination copies provided. 
(Syracuse University Press) 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


GuIDANCE FOR ALL-RouND DEVELOPMENT. 
A Manual and Handbook for Counsel- 


ors, Teachers, and Principals. Prepared | 


by Department of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices, Abington Township School District, 
O. H. English, Superintendent, Elmore 
E. Pogar, Director 


“This handbook is meant to assist the 
principals, and counselors 


children those characteristics which will en- 
able them to become effective and stable 
citizens. To achieve this, many of us, cast 
outside of our traditional roles, must re- 
indeed, rededicate ourselves to 


handbook to highlight this concept. In so 


| doing, it goes beyond the mere statement of 
| an existing 


program to suggest ways in 
which we ought to move and plan.”—ELMORE 
E. Pocar. The Handbook, following a dis- 
cussion of guidance and how to plan for it, 


| discusses Guidance in Elementary Schools, 


Junior High Schools, and Senior High 


| School. The Handbook contains counseling 
helps, tests, useful statistics, and community | 
| services, records, and evaluation. 


Dicest or ScHoot Laws Enacted by the 
1955 General Assembly. Bulletin 5. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Box 911, 
Education Building, Harrisburg 

Epucators GuIDE TO FREE TAPEs, Scripts, 
AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. Third Annual Edi- 
tion, 1957. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. $5.75 


FeaR AND Prejupice. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. $0.25 





institutes, | 


(Practical Aids 





“Eastern Greyhound Lines is contemplat- 

ing hiring male teachers, age 25 to 35, 
for driving positions during the summer 
months. Training programs will be held 
Saturdays and Sundays in the early 
spring to qualify for summer duty. Con- 
tact the Superintendents Office at Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, Erie, Scranton or 
Philadelphia. as 


Seventh Annual Summer Tour to 


16 countries « 60 days 
$1269 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details College credit optional 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 


Orange, California 


EEE — 
“Teachers Abroad” 


An escorted tour of 


EUROPE 


featuring special meetings with Euro- 
pean educators ... a full cultural and 
entertainment program. 
June 29-Sept. 7 
9 countries $998. 


Group limited—write now for details! 
Cultural Travel Division 


THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL 
17 East 49th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

















aa LE = 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
ly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 
N.J. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28, 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 




















GOING TO NEW YORK? 


ENJOY B. H.V. (Best Hotel Value) 


ALL ROOMS 
, wre RADIO 


from 3... 
from ‘4 ooustE 




























Accommodations 
for 1000 guests 


nove: —asoa 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 
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ENGLISH 
IS 

OUR 
LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 


A complete new basal English program 
By Sterling *Lindahl+Koch+ Rice «Bishop + Westendorf + Hoffman 


In this new series you will find all the features that insure mastery of the 
basic language skills— 

English Is Our Language, Second Edition, is a balanced program with a 
frequent change of pace between oral and written work. It is based on 
child activities. It is organized for easy teaching. It provides for a func- 
tional development of language skills. It includes an abundance of prac- 
tice, testing, and review. It features a strong maintenance program. It 
fosters literary appreciation and creative expression. 

Studybooks, Guides, Teachers’ Editions of Texts and Studybooks available. 
Books for grades 3, 4, 5, 6 ready now. Books for grades 2, 7, 8 in preparation. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


It’s here! 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S 
CAPITAL HOTEL 


The PENN /HARAIS 


400 ROOMS 


hole 5 Unusual Restaurants 


parking 


piRECT LOBBY 
ENTRANCE 











The Plantation ¢ Pennsylvania Grill 









Harris Ferry Tavern 










e Esquire 









La Rue Du Ville 


HARRISBURG, 
PA. 






Air Conditioned 3 
Rooms Es 







MARK W. SWEGER 


Yj Vice President & Managing Director 















GENERAL Business for Business Education 
Departments in Pennsylvania’s Public 
Schools. Bulletin 272. Editor, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Box 911. 
Education Building, Harrisburg 

Goop HEALTH—KeEy TO Better Livinc. A 
Manual for Senior High School Stu- 
dents. MAN Acatnst Disease. A Manual 
for Upper Elementary and Junior High 
School Students. Also Teacher’s Guide. 
Ray Prosperi, Public Service Dept., Blue 
Cross Commission, 425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Ill. , 

THe Ranpatt Lectures. The Fund for 
Adult Education, White Plains, New 
York 

Report OF INVESTIGATIONS. Montrose, 
Colorado, and Rifle, Colorado. Ethics 
of the Profession Committee, Colorado 
Education Association, 1605 Pennsyl- 
vania St., Denver, Colorado 


“SERVICES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN.” 
Proceedings of the 1956 Spring Confer- 
ence of The Woods Schools, held in In- 
dianapolis, May 11 and 12. The Woods 
Schools for Exceptional Children, Lang- 
horne 


SRA EbucationaL Catatoc. 1957. Psy- 
chological Tests, Reading Development 
Materials, Guidance Services. Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave- 
nue, Chicago 10, III. 

Your OpportTuNITIES IN INDUSTRY AS A 
SKILLED CRAFTSMAN. National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





(Heritage, from page 285) 
tions I maintain have an opportunity 
to serve themselves and the society of 
which they are a part by increasing 
their support of higher education. 

Our colleges and universities, like 
our churches, are the most venerable 
of our institutions. Their contributions 
to the material success and moral qual- 
ity of our society are beyond dispute. 
They have buttressed the basic free- 
dom in which our society was con- 
ceived. They have defended the rights 
of the individual for which it was ded- 
icated. They have underwritten the 
principles by which our free society 
has advanced. They have contributed 
magnificently to the growth and de- 
fense of our republic. These things 
they have done. Their capacity to con- 


| tinue doing them is directly dependent 
| upon the response of our society to 
| their needs. 





Health had no place in the school curriculum 
of 100 years ago and it wasn’t until 1907 that 
Los Angeles became the first city to require 
annual health examinations for school children. 
The National Education Association endorsed 
health examinations and the employment of 
school nurses in 1914. 
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New Books 


Heavey, Overbrook Senior H.S., and Har- 
riet L. Stewart, Tilden Junior H.S., Phil- 
adelphia. 256 pp. each. Heath. $2.40 ea. 


Stories about teen-agers and their interests 
—stories of adventure, suspense, sports, sci- 
ence, animals, school life, boy meets girl. 
The stories run from short to long. The slow 
reader starts out with a very short, interest- 








THE MACMILLAN Reapers. Gates and Others. 
1957 Edition. First Grade—Here We 
Come (Basal Pre-Reading Book), $0.84. 
TEACHERS EpITION OF HERE WE CoME, 
$1.48. PREPARATORY BOOK FOR SPLASH 
AND TuFFY AND Boots, $0.68. SPLASH 
(First Basal Pre-primer), $0.68. Turry 
AND Boots (Second Basal Pre-primer), 
$0.68. TreacHERS MANUAL FoR First 
Grape, Part 1 (Pre-primer Program), 
$2.20. PREPARATORY Book FOR TED AND 
SALLY, $0.68. Tep AND SALLy (Basal 
Primer), $1.76. Primer-level Unit Books 
—TueE House IN THE Woops, $0.56. 
TEACHERS MANUAL FoR First GRADE, 
Part 2 (Primer Program). PREPARA- 
roryY Book For ON Four Feet, $0.72. 
On Four Freer (Basal First Reader), 
$1.84. Second Grade, Two-semester plan 
—PrEPARATORY Book FoR TopAy WE 
Go, $0.72. New Frienps anp NEw 
Paces (Basal Second Reader, Part 2), 
$1.96. Alternate full-year plan—Frienps 
AND Fun (Basal Full-year Second Read- 
er), $2.32. Third Grade, Two-semester 
plan—Goop Times Topay (Basal Third 
Reader, Part 1), $2.20. Goop Times To- 
MorROW (Basal Third Reader, Part 2), 
$2.20. Alternate full-year plan—Goop 
Times TopAy AND Tomorrow (Basal 
Full-Year Third Reader), $2.48. Fourth 
Grade—SuHarinc ADVENTURES (Basal 
Fourth Reader), $2.52. Fifth Grade— 
PREPARATORY Book FoR THE Wor~-p I 
Know, $0.72. THe Wortp I Know 
(Basal Fifth Reader) , $2.72. Sixth Grade 
—A tL Arounp Me (Basal Sixth Read- 
er), $2.72. Macmillan 


A basal series for teaching reading in 
grades one through eight. The basal read- 
ers, preparatory books, supplementary read- 
ers, and teachers manuals supply the essen- 
tial materials for teaching children to read 
and for developing in them a lasting interest 
in the best literature available. The readers 
are designed to develop the abilities needed 
by children to start off each school year, and 
for each succeeding grade the first lessons 
review the learnings of the preceding grade. 
The program provides an unusual amount 
of easy reading material for enriching ex- 
perience and increasing enjoyment. The pro- 
gram’s supply of easy reading material tends 
to reduce pressure and helps children enjoy 
the learning to read process. In grades one 
and two and the first half of grade three, the 
reduction of the vocabulary burden makes 
possible an increasing amount of independ- 
ent reading in the basal readers. The story 
material in the Preparatory Book adds more 
easy reading material, as well as more time 
for attention to skills. In addition, each of 
the primary grades is provided with a series 
of unit books. The unit book is a small story 
book prepared with such care that, if chil- 
dren read it at the times indicated during 
the year, they will encounter so few new 
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ing story. He experiences the satisfaction of 
easily completing a reading assignment, thus 
giving him courage and confidence to go on 
to the next. The books are eye-appealing 
with open pages and two-color drawings. To 
make them look as little like textbooks as 
possible, the questions have been placed at 
the back. The Teacher’s Manual for each 
book contains instructions and suggestions 
for presenting the stories to a class. 


words or other difficulties that even slow 
readers will be able to read a whole book 
with ease and zest. A series of supplemen- 
tary readers effectively reinforces and ex- 
tends each of the basal readers. The books 
are presented for a two-semester plan or a 
single book for an alternate full-year plan. 


TEEN-AGE TALES. Book 4. Ralph Roberts 
and Walter Barbe. Book 5. Regina 


Just 
for 
you! 


aV.I.P Vacation via United Air Lines 


Dream a minute: a Vacation Individually Planned just for you... 
planned by United to please your taste (and go light on your 
budget). For complete details, call your travel agent. If you’d like 
a free new booklet describing 85 different United V.I.P. Vacations, 
see the offer on page 304 of this issue. Or write United Air Lines, 
Dept. T-16, 1620 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








Choose from 85 


different 
V.I.P. Vacations! 







AIR LINES 





® 

@ HAWAII! Choose from 14 tours, 7 to 22 days. See Waikiki, Pearl Harbor, Molokai, 
other island attractions! As low as $449.50 complete*. 

@ CALIFORNIA! Choose from 12 tours, 2 to 15 days. Fabulous Hollywood. Palm 
Springs. Disneyland. Other glamor spots! As low as $180.46 complete*. 

@ THE GOLDEN WEST! 15 days. Yellowstone, Yosemite, Hollywood, Tijuana. other 
exciting stopovers! $435.62 complete*. 


“includes hotel dations (double ), Sightseeing and round-trip air fare from Philadelphia. All fares plus tax. 
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GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Auténoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 1-August 10, 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature, $225 covers tutition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 
Stanford University, Calif. 














TOMORROW 
WING BOOK 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO TEACH DRAWING 


Box 381 Corlibod, Colifornio 






AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM 





THE SUPERINTENDENT -AS _ INSTRUCTIONAL 
Leaver. 1957 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
484 pp. $5 


“Recent studies of school administration 
as it is practiced show how difficult it is 
sometimes to interpret the instructional role 
of administration. Perhaps it has not always 
been easy to see how the varied duties of the 
superintendent focus centrally upon instruc- 
tion and its improvement. Teachers who have 
shared this concern with administrators will 
be interested in the current yearbook of the 
AASA.” Discussed are the improvement 
process, personal relationships and person- 
nel practices, school-community relationships, 












this little boy appears 
in one of the 

many attractive 
illustrations in the 






ome 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 
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new primary program of 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 






















REVISED EDITION 


by One 


Two by Two 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge 
and Caroline Hatton Clark 


These first and second grade text-workbooks moti- 
vate and captivate with lively content, with beautiful 
and functional illustrations. Pupils build under- 
standing of basic number relationships as they par- 
ticipate in meeting authentic number needs. This 
strong new primary program is skillfully geared to 
the wide range of abilities of young learners. 

One by One for grade 1, 128 pages; Two by Two 
for grade 2, 144 pages. 


World Book Company 


A. F. Zerbe and Harold G. Singley 
Pennsylvania Representatives 





inservice education, and the evaluation o! 
processes. W. W. Eshelman, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Upper Dublin school district, 
Fort Washington, was a member of the year 
book committee. 


Points For Decision. H. J. Mahoney and 
T. L. Engle, 576 pp. Illus. World Book 
Co. $4.08 


The authors of this textbook in the field o! 
guidance made surveys to determine just 
what problems are commonly important in 
high school. These nation-wide polls ot 
young people and adults revealed a concern 
for unhappy relationships with mother o: 
father, the draft, sex, and alcohol, among 
others. Employing these findings, the author: 
devoted the chapters to the questions and 
problems which have been determined as a 
real concern to students. Topics range from 
how to make introductions at a dance to 
how to prepare for a stable marriage, from 
caring for the teeth to preserving mental 
health, from picking an after-school job to 
planning and starting a professional career. 


Macuine Toots ror Metat Cuttine. W. H. 
Armstrong, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 360 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $5 


A one-semester text which provides infor- 
mation about materials, tools, and processes 
to aid students in technical institutes and 
engineering colleges in machine design, time 
study, production planning and control, and 
similar areas connected with manufacturing 
machine-shop products. In the beginning 
chapter the author shows the relationship of 
the machine shop to the metalworking in- 
dustry; he classifies machine tools and lists 
the essential parts of a machine tool. The 
latest information is given on ceramic cut- 
ting-tool materials, a slide rule and a ma- 
chinability computer that were introduced in 
1955. Other metal cutting tools are describ- 
ed. Illustrations show the latest equipment. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AT 
Work. W. V. Hicks and M. C. Jameson. 
348 pp. Illus. Prentice-Hall. $4.50 


“Yes, we write about the elementary prin- 
cipal—past, present, and future. (But espe- 
cially about the present!) We write about 
the elementary principal, who, pleased with 
his staff, proud of his school, prejudiced in 
favor of his pupils, 

defies theory on Monday, 

counsels on Tuesday, 
inspires on Wednesday, 
perspires on Thursday, 
and on Friday, anticipates Monday 
again! 

That is a typical week in the life of a typical 
elementary school principal. Few jobs de- 
mand such patience and a genuinely strong 
constitution, and yet few jobs are as impor- 
tant in‘shaping the lives of the youth of our 
country. Here, in a book that is as refresh- 
ing as it is direct, the authors investigate the 
job of the elementary school principal.” 


HANDBOOK ON CorrEcTIVE READING for the 
American Adventure Series. E. A. Betts, 
Haverford. 148 pp. Wheeler Publishing 


Co. 


This revised 1956 handbook offers help for 
busy classroom teachers on these questions: 
How is the level of reading achievement 
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estimated? How are pupils grouped for cor- | 


rective reading? How are phonic skills de- 
veloped? How is comprehension improved? 
What is done about speed reading? The 
handbook is especially designed for slow 
jearners and retarded readers. There is a 
Teacher’s Guidebook for each title in the 
series which provides classroom tested sug- 
gestions for grouping and improving reading 
skills. 


Tue Woritp or Numsers Series. 1957 Edi- 
tion. Carpenter and Others. How Many? 
(readiness text-workbook,. Book A). 
Finp Out Asout Numsers (readiness 
text-workbook, Book B). More Asout 
Numbers’ (readiness __ text-workbook, 
Book C). We Work with NUMBERS 
(Grade 2—hardbound text). $2.40. How 
To Use ArItHMETIC (Grade 3). STEP BY 
Step iN ARITHMETIC (Grade 4). IDEAS 
IN ARITHMETIC (Grade 5). MAKING 
ARITHMETIC CLEAR (Grade 6). PuTtTinc 
ARITHMETIC TO WorK (Grade7). ApPLy- 
ING ARITHMETIC (Grade 8). $2.52 each. 
TEACHERS GUIDE AND Resource Book 
for each book—Readiness through Grade 
8. Macmillan 


The major objective of this series is really 
the major objective of every arithmetic 
teacher: to make arithmetic so well under- 
stood that children will be able to apply it 
in the personal, social, and business situa- 
tions in which they need it. Chapters are 
divided into units and units into lessons. 
Background material is presented whenever 
any new skill or process is introduced. Thus 
readiness is emphasized in every grade. 
Arithmetic vocabulary receives special at- 
tention. Helps in problem solving regularly 
precede problem-solving exercises. Each book 
re-develops the essentials of the earlier 
books. A testing program includes tests of 
mastery, diagnosis, and achievement. The 
books are well illustrated with touches of 
color to make them attractive. A Teachers 
Guide and Resource Book provides explana- 
tions of how to teach lessons, answers at the 
most convenient place, and supplementary 
material and tests to take care of needs. 


Swiert. A Plan for Better Reading. Helen 
M. Thompson. 164 pp. Vantage Press. 
$3.50 


This book was written specifically for the 
parent whose child cannot seem to master 
the habit of reading intelligently. SWIERL 
is a made word meaning communications 
unlimited. Each letter stands for one or 
more important habits of mind and conduct 
that must be developed if a child is to learn 
to read successfully. The book is a series of 
case histories and the methods used to solve 
each problem. Fundamental, Mrs. Thompson 
says, is cooperation between parents and 
teacher. While the book is primarily for par- 
ents, it can also be of help to teachers of the 
elementary grades. Analytic charts and read- 
ing tests devised by the author supplement 
the text. 


FouNnDATION Course IN Frencw. W. H. 


Fraser, J. Squair, and C. S. Parker. 496 


pp. Illus. Heath. $4.50 


Features of this book are: (1) 
Phonetic Introduction, four drills in pronun- 








EUROPE 


56 Days—$987 


Sail from_N. Y. June 17, return Aug. 
Switzerland, 
France, 


12. Visit Gibraltar, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, Holland, England. 


A travel study tour sponsored by Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Mrs. I. W. LE 
acd. 


and 
hrs. 


Directed by Prof. 
FEVRE. 6 sem. 


ditional. 


For more information write 
PROF. |. W. LEFEVRE 
F. & M. College, Lancaster, Pa. 


credit in so- 
ciology which is transferable to other col- 
leges may be granted. Tuition $137.00 ad- 











In the | 


ciation; (2) in the first ten lessons, irregu- | 


larities and exceptions to rules have been 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 





» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-C, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 





HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


the only graded corrective reading series 








Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 


The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 


THE 
AMERICAN 


ADVENTURE 
SERIES 





tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GuIDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT.19 
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kept to a minimum; (3) the most important 
tenses of regular verbs and avoir and étre 
have been introduced in the first 19 lessons; 
(4) each lesson begins with an oral intro- 
duction, dialogue, or anecdote in both French 


and English; (5) the exercises are new; 
(6) each lesson has a passage for written 
translation, usually one of connected prose; 
(7) after every fifth lesson, there is a cul- 
tural dialogue accompanied by pictures. 


Sotip Geometry. R. R. Smith and J. F. 
Ulrich. 272 pp. Illus. World Book Co. 
$2.88 


The first aim of the authors is to train the 
student in the analysis of three-dimensional 


space. Each chapter contains a number of 
exercises which give him an opportunity to 
check his proficiency in the perception of 
three dimensional relationships. Learning 
through understanding is promoted through- 
out the book in its “Before You Study a 
Theorem” exercises. Frequent reviews and 
chapter tests serve as a constant check on 
progress. Pages on Maintaining Skills have 
been included to keep students from losing 
the important arithmetical and algebraic 
skills. A unique feature within each chapter 
is under the heading “No Proof Required.” 
Exercises in this section help the student to 
visualize the figures and to organize his 
thinking for formal proofs. 








WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES 
includes: 


American 
Literature 


Earn This Unigue Degree: 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


No longer must you choose between an M. Ed. and a Master's 
degree in a single subject. If your purpose is serious and you 
are willing to work, you can earn your M. A. by studying three 
or more related subjects—including fields new io you. 


The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES was es- 
tablished by Wesleyan University in 1953 especially for men and 








e « MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR CATALOG « « 


oe os oe oe 
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Address 


Anthropology 
Art 
Astronomy 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Economics 
Education 
English Literature 
European 
Literature 
Geology 
Government 
History 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physics 
Psychology 


AND 


Interdepartmental 
Courses 


Prof. J. S. Daltry 





women who are teachers, librarians or administrators in public 
or private schools. The program of 30 hours permits work in three 
or more related subjects and may include introductory courses in 
subjects not previously studied. Small classes are taught by a 
distinguished faculty. Courses in Education are not required. 


The best teachers are those whose experience and study are 
wide and thoughtful. The biology teacher who studies physics or 
geology, the English teacher who studies history or philosophy 
extends his general education. Such correlative study is often 
more valuable than courses in pedagogy, or narrow specialized 
research. 


The “CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY is awarded upon 
satisfactory completion of 30 hours beyond the Master’s degree. 


Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swim- 
ming, square dancing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful campus 
in the Connecticut hills. 


CLASSES—JULY 3 TO AUGUST 13, 1957 


Director of the Summer School 


Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Connecticut 


Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan’s 
1957 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 


Name 








City. 


Zone. State 








THE PsycHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. Arthur 
T. Jersild. 450 pp. Macmillan. $5 


The author merges two approaches to 
psychology. One has centered on norms of 
development, the architecture of growth, 
description of behavior, and measurement of 
traits and abilities. The other has dealt 
with the subjective aspect, the “inner life,” 
and the dimensions of the self, inquiring 
into the nature of the adolescent’s personal 
experience of his own existence. There are 
chapters on physical, motor, intellectual, 
social, and emotional development. To these 
usual ones are added ones on adolescent 
day dreams, fantasies, and dreams;.- sections 
dealing with the roles of love, hostility, and 


| anxiety; moral development, and the mean- 





| ing of religion. A final chapter discusses 


personality development and self-fulfillment. 


Epucation Faces New Demanps. Francis S. 
Chase. Horace Mann Lecture, 1956. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13. 
$1 


Doctor Chase lists as the factors which 
make new demands upon the schools: A 
tremendous enlargement of the environment 
to be understood and the culture to be 
transmitted; an ever increasing demand for 
ever more highly skilled and literate work- 
ers; the necessity for the establishment of 
intercultural communications among the di- 
verse cultures of the East and the West as 


a basis for the building of a world com- 
| munity; the difficulties involved in sustain- 


ing wide latitudes of free individual 
choice in a world of magnified power and 


| shrunken space and time, and a constantly 
| accelerating rate of change which makes 


forecasting hazardous and outspeeds the 
efforts to draw abreast of needs. To bring 
practices in the schools in line with the de- 
mands will cost money, but he says it is “in 
character” for the people of America to pay 
more if they are assured of a quality prod- 
uct. 


| Tue New American Speecu. Wilhelmina G. 


Hedde and W. N. Brigance. 600 pp. Illus. 
Lippincott 


“The telephone, the talking picture, radio, 


| and television have displaced print as the 





most influential mass medium of communi- 
cation.” These new mass media of communi- 
cation force education to train all students 
to speak and to listen, as well as to read 
and write. The book starts with a discussion 
of speech in a democracy. Then it discusses 
the fundamentals of communication, tells 
how to prepare and deliver a speech, to read 
with meaning. The final part treats all types 
of dramatics—plays, puppets, marionettes, 
etc. 


Books Received 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y.: 


IMPROVING READING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
Scooot. L. Jane Stewart, Frieda M. 
Heller, and Elsie J. Alberty. $0.95 


The Boxwood Press, Pittsburgh 13: 


Basic Ecotocy. Ralph Buchsbaum, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Mildred 
Buchsbaum. $1.95, paper 
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The Christopher Publishing House, 1140 
Columbus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 


My Minps anp I. Spiritual psychology, 
physical and mental well-being. E. V. 
Crane. $4 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bes- 
ton 16, Mass.: 


BusINEss ENGLISH IN AcTION. Second Edi- 
tion. J. C. Tressler and M. C. Lipman. 
$3.80 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Second Edition. C. H. Butler and F. L. 
Wren. $2.96 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.: 
New Sounps AND Letters. My First 
Book oF Sounps. Text Workbooks for 
Reading with Phonics, revised 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
TEN: Fes 

A Seconp Course In Atcesra. N. J. Len- 

nes, J. W. Maucker, and J. J. Kinsella 


THEY Mape America GREAT. Edna Mce- 
Guire. $2.52 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare, Office of Education 
ADVENTURING IN RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 
ScHooL Practices Iv HOMEMAKING Pro- 
cRAMS—A Group ApproAcH. AN INpI- 

VIDUAL APPROACH. $0.05 each 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. A Se- | 


lected Bibliography. $0.15 


U. S. INForMATION AGENCY. 6th Review of | 


Operations, January 1-June 30, 1956 


The above publications may be secured | 


from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


National Education Association 


ADVANCE EsTIMATES OF PUBLIC ELEMEN- 


TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR THE 
ScHoot YEAR 1956-57. CHECKLIST OF 
MATERIALS MAILED TO SUBSCRIBERS TO 
THE EpUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
January 1, 1956-December 31, 1956. 
QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES COMPLETED— 
Bibliography No. 27, 1955-56. $1. RANnK- 
INGS OF THE STATES. $0.25. THE STATE 
AND SECTARIAN EpucaTIon. Research 
Bulletin, December, 1956. $0.50. STATE 
Support OF Pusiic SCHOOLS IN INDIANA, 
1955-56. Research Division 

A CriticAL ANALYsis OF Driver Epuca- 
TION RESEARCH. National Commission 
on Safety Education. $0.75 

THE TEACHER AND THE WELL-BEING OF 
Society. Assembly of Delegates, Manila, 
Philippines, August 1-8, 1956. WCOTP 
ANNUAL Report, 1956 

These publications may be secured from 


the National Education Association, 1201 | 


Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


ApuLtt Epucation. THE AMERICAN RAIL- | 
way Inpustry. ASTRONOMY. THE AMERI- | 
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cAN Motor TrANsport INpuUstTRY. THE 
Damky INpustry. DENTISTRY. FASHION 
Desicn. THE JeweLry INDUSTRY. THE 
Liprary ProFession. Lire INSURANCE. 
THE Linotype Operator. THE MEAT 
Packinc INpustry. METALLURGY. MopEL- 
inc. NumMisMatics. THE Pen INnpbustrRY. 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. THE PHarR- 
MACEUTICAL INDUSTRY. RELIGION. THE 
RESTAURANT BusINess. Soap AND Dk- 
TERGENT INDUSTRY. STOCK BROKERAGE 
Business. THE TooL ANnp Die INbustTRY. 
VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL Mono- 
GRAPHS. How To CHOOsE THAT CAREER. 


Civilian and Military. A Guide for 
Parents, Teachers, and Students. Bell- 
man Publishing Company, Post Office 
Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. $1 each 

ANNIE Doesn’t Litrer ANy More. A 
Booklet of Classroom Activities. Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park Ave.,. 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 

ANNUAL Report, 1955-56. W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 

As Oruers Like You. Third Edition. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. $0.80 
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we hope proves helpful 


CONSERVATION 


avers booklet, 
‘Balance in Nature?’ 
It may help you 

in teaching ( 
your 
boys 
and 

girls to see 
why conservation 
is so important. 


SS 


I 


This is SO 
understandingly 
told on the 
Junior High level that 
it becomes apparent— 
all life is interdependent 

and without conservation 
consequences are serious... 














Feel relaxed and be refreshed! 


SS 
SS 
S 


~ 


Y 


1] CLASSES 


OVER 65 PICTURES 
6% « 8%"—36 pages 


Sketch used here is 
from the booklet 
BALANCE IN NATURE. 
Most of the illustra- 
tions are true-life 
photos... It is one of 
Row, Peterson’s popu- 
lar basic science ed- 
ucation series. It’s by 
Parker & Buchsbaum. 


To get booklet, described, write to 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 






The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 
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7 from 10 is 3. 
3 and 2 are 5. 
7 from 12 is 5. 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1957 Copyright 
For Grades 1-8 





Lessons that develop understanding of arithmetic and tie in number 
ideas with everyday problems . . . abundant drill activities . . . complete 
Teacher’s Manuals for Grades 3-8 and Teacher’s Editions for Primer, 
Book 1, and Book 2 showing pupil’s page in full size and color. 





THE ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 
Golden Anniversary Edition 
For Grades 1-6 


A program geared to individual differences in reading ability . . . 
Teacher’s Guidebooks with marginal and paragraph headings . . . full 
color illustrations . . . numerous teaching aids for each grade. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


















EDUCATION 
AlbS 






Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES and 
EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


INEXPENSIVE, HANDY PAPERBACKS 
Priced from 50¢ to $2.50 
Available at all bookstores 


roo 
% 
Fi 
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130 titles in a wide variety of subjects such as— 
BUSINESS & ECONOMICS ® EDUCATION ¢ ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT & POLITICAL SCIENCE © HANDICRAFTS 

HISTORY ® LANGUAGES ® MATHEMATICS & ENGINEERING 
MUSIC & ART ® PHILOSOPHY ®* PSYCHOLOGY 
RECREATIONS ©® SCIENCE * SOCIOLOGY & ANTHROPOLOGY 

SPEECH & DRAMA @ STUDY AIDS 


Write for list of titles 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Serving the World of Learning since 1874 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N, Y. 
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SAVE DOLLARS IN YOUR TEXTBOOK BUDGET 
By Covering Your Books With 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


They are made of paper especially designed to withstand the 
wear incidental to classroom use. 
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They are water resistant and protect the books when carried to 
and from school. 


They keep the books clean and sanitary. 


They prolong the life of the book up to three years. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 


Samples on Request 


- HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 


COMPANY _ sprinGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Charles W. Jennings 
60 Prospect Street 
Attica, New York 









History Series 


J. A. Garrison 
1027 N. College St. 
Carlisle, Penn. 


History for the Beginner 
History of Young America 
History of World Peoples 


History of Our United States 
Sai 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Narrative Style The important facts of History are 
taught so that pupils will understand and remember 
them. The narrative style relates the stories of great 
persons and historic events with action and human 
interest. 


Maps and Illustrations Graphically illustrating the rela- 
tionship between History and Geography, the maps, 
photographs and charts show that historical movements 
and events are often related to their physical background. 


History Workshop A series of questions and activities 
at the end of each chapter designed to help the student 
organize his knowledge. 


Remember. .... the Rand McNally representative in your area 
is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 


Education Division * Rand MSNally & Company ° ?.0. Box 7600, Chicago 80 


Marshall P. Smith 
Box 160, R.D. 2 


Mr. Robert R. Pennington 
108 West End Avenue 
Binghamton, New York 


Farmington, New Jersey 
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The National Education Association, cele- 
brating 100 years of progress in education, cites 
these discipline rules enforced in a North Caro- 
lina school a century ago: 

Boys and girls playing together—4 lashes 

For not making a bow when a stranger 
comes in—3 lashes 

For calling each other liars—4 lashes 

For blotting copy book—2 lashes 

For scuffling at school—4 lashes 

For giving each other ill names—3 lashes 

For climbing every foot over three feet up 
a tree—I lash 








H. Epcar RiEcLE, former superin- 
tendent of Adams County schools, is 
now superintendent in Gettysburg. 


CLARENCE P. KEEFER, Gettysburg, 
has been appointed county superin- 
tendent of Adams County schools by 








For doing any mischief—7 lashes 


BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 
for a Good English Program 


GRADES 2-8 
SHANE e¢ FERRIS e KEENER =1956 Copyright 


Outstanding Features: 


e Short independent lessons 
e Assured readability at each grade level 


e A flexible program which meets the needs 
and interests of children 


¢ Beautiful four-color illustrations and 
covers 
TEXTS e TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
PRACTICE BOOKS e ANSWER BOOKS 








OTHER OUTSTANDING LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 


GRADES 1-8 


McSwain @ Ulrich © Cooke 1956 Copyright 






3 





The ROAD TO HEALTH 


GRADES 1—High School 
1957 Copyright 


Jones e Morgan e Maloney e Landis e Shaw 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 
E. H. Neil A. L. Weaver 


W. A. Buckius 


N. P. Manners 
D. Erickson 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent of 








RIVER FOREST, ILt. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Public Instruction. Mr. Keefer became 
acting superintendent upon resigna- 
tion of H. Edgar Riegle in December. 
He will serve under the appointment 


until July 7, 1958. 


M. Francis Cou.son resigned his 
position as director of elementary 
schools for the West Shore school dis- 
trict, Cumberland County, to become 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
Adams County. 


Lioyp W. SHowers, former super- 
vising principal of the Juniata Joint 
schools, Mifflintown, assumed his du- 
ties as assistant superintendent of Ju- 
niata County schools on December 1. 
1956. Juniata County never had an 
assistant county superintendent before. 


Joun M. Cramer, former Juniata 
Joint high school principal, succeeded 
Mr. Showers as supervising principal. 
and CHArLeEs R. Dietrick, a member 
of the faculty, was promoted to the 
high school principalship. 


Witson G. GALLAGHER, Fawn Grove, 
has been elected assistant superintend- 
ent of York County schools. He was 
formerly supervising principal of the 
Southeast Joint school district. York 
County. 


PALMER C. WEAVER, assistant dean 
of the College of Education and direc- 
tor of summer sessions at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, has been named 
to the new post of dean of summer 


sessions. 


A. P. Drayer, former principal at 
Middleburg High School, has been 
named to succeed Charles Davis as 
principal of Shippensburg Area Sen- 
ior High School. Doctor Davis has 
joined the staff of the State Teachers 
College. 


ABRAM W. VANDERMEER, professor 
of education, has assumed the duties of 
assistant to the dean of the College of 
Education at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 

KENNETH SIMON, Kane, has accept- 
ed the position of statistician for the 
executive bureau of the Department 
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| THE NEW RAND MENALLY 
BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


BLENDED: To you—the teacher—these books 
combine geography and history. To your students 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of 
simple basic relationships between man and his 
land and his past and present. 


EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 
Getting Ready to Study 
Text—picture—map technique 
Complete Map Program 


—especially the Color Merged Relief Maps The Titles 
The Workshops AROUND THE HOME WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
—separate questions on geography MANY LANDS WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
and on history BEYOND OUR BORDERS BEYOND THE OCEANS 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 = Chicago 80, Illinois 


Mr. J. A. Garrison Charles W. Jennings Marshall P. Smith Robert R. Pennington 
1027 N. College St., R. F.D. #3 Box 160, R. D. 2 P. O. Box 725 
Carlisle, Pa. Attica, New York Farmingdale, N. J. Binghamton, New York 

















textbooks that Guild \NTEREST 


Elementary Grades 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


personalized approach to language skills 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


best in children's literature 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


experience-oriented science program 


THE SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


complete course in social problems 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


exciting text on American history 


woNeP: 
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Write today for complete information] 








The L, W. Stuger Company, Tue. 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD ° SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY: Philip W. Symonds, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
W. Harold Bie, Forestville, New York 
Conard Lankewich, Sparta, New Jersey 
3 T. Kenneth Ellis, Trenton, New Jersey 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 
of fine foods than ever before. 


psc | 
i 
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} 
; 





















ame ol se si aR i : 
All year round, refrigerated carloads of Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores wrapped at the packing plants, then 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
over the country — arrive at processing carefully controlled. These cars — “big 
plants or city markets, on the way to brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator — 
stores in your neighborhood. hold up to 80,000 pounds each. 











ss 


In winter, certai foods — potatoes, for 






n 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both instance—must actually be heated rather 
ends. Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- slung underneath keep the air at the 
peratures when needed. proper temperature. 





Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! the membership of the 


- Best wishes to 


A meee National Education Association 
ssociation of on its centennial 


American Railroads anniversary! 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 29. 
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of Public Instruction. Mr. Simon was 
a former teacher and principal at La- 
fayette Township, McKean County. 


Harry S. Witt of Pittsburgh has 
been appointed by Doctor Boehm as 
statistician in the Bureau of School 
Buildings. He was formerly with the 


| Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 





In its 100-year history, the National Educa- 
tion Association has held 95 conventions and 
delegates heard a total of 19,000 official 
speeches. These speeches represent only those 
which were printed or summarized in the re- 
corded proceedings. 


re 


Necrology 


Mrs. HELEN ALFBACH HARTUNG, coun- 
selor at Germantown High School, 
Philadelphia, since 1943, January 31 


FRANK V. McKosxy, athletic director 
of Monessen High School for the 
past twelve years, January 30 


| Josepu H. Davison, in charge of sec- 


ondary student tegehing at State 
Teachers College, West Chester. 
January 27 

May E. Aneney, 94, Pittsburgh, teach- 
er in the old First Ward school and 
the Troy Hill school before her re- 
tirement 25 years ago, January 27 


MitpreD BELL Hoopes, teacher since 
1918 in the Lansdowne High School, 
now Lansdowne-Aldan High, Janu- 
ary 27 

THomas W. Jouwns, Canfield. Ohio. 
teacher in New Castle schools before 
his retirement, January 20 


| GeorGcE DANIEL ETTER, retired. teach- 


er in Carlisle schools for 27 years, 
ten of which he was principal in the 
Franklin elementary building, Jan- 
uary 27 

Lester F. SMITH, music director at 
Pottstown High School, January 10 


Joun A. Entz, president of State 
Teachers Colleges at California and 
Slippery Rock before his retirement 
in 1946, January 8 


GrAcE PowreLL HorMANN, teacher of 
speech in Philadelphia public schools 
for more than 40 years, January 23 


WituiaM B. Jackson, language teach- 
er in Philadelphia public schools for 
47 years before his retirement, Jan- 
uary 16 
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In 
Wonderful 
REVISED 
EDITIONS 


LET US TELL YOU MORE 
ABOUT THEM 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


GINN BASIC READERS 


For grades 1-3 


Many new stories in every reader—all of the same high quality 
as before 


Entirely new illustrations in full color 
More provision for the individual child 
Workbooks bright with color 


Manuals with more help than ever for the busy teacher 


GINN AND COMPANY 














COMING !! COMING!! 
a great new “FUSION” book 


PENNSYLVANIA MILESTONES, 
HISTORY and CITIZENSHIP 


The authors of PENNSYLVANIA MILE- 
STONES bring to you a 9th grade Social 


Studies text that includes under one cover: 


Pennsylvania history, geography, and gov- 
ernment—national, state and local—a 
FULL YEAR course—a work book will be 


available also. 


OFF THE PRESS SPRING 1957 


Penns Valley Publishers 
121 S. Frazier St. 
State College, Pa. 

Dept. SJ-3 


Completé catalog available 


* Write on school stationery for sample copy of any book 
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Name 


A Summer 
“Text 
Book” 


that has the 
enthusiastic endorsement 
of many educators. 


When classroom curriculums are 
dropped for vacation leisure, you'll 
want “Western Summer Tours” 
(the 1957 edition) for outing in- 
spirations. Here are described, by 
words and pictures, all-expense, 
escorted tours to such fascinating 
scenic regions as Colorado; Yel- 
lowstone and the mighty Tetons; 
Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon 
National Parks; California and 
Yosemite; the Pacific Northwest 
and Canadian Rockies. Nine dif- 
ferent itineraries!—123 departures 
during the season!—8 to 21-day 
vacations! All attractively priced, 
all described in this fascinating, 
72-page book. 


Yours for the asking—mail coupon! 


C. H. Mertens, Manager 
Union Pacific Dept. of Tours 
1 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. D-63 


Please send me free copy of ‘Western 


Summer Tours." 





Address. 








City. Zone. State. 


UT ite), May .\ ed] a | & 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURS 
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A. Joun Goetz, superintendent of 
Monessen public schools from 1938 
to 1948, August 21, 1956 


Beatrice E. Rupert, Carlisle, retired 
school teacher, January 12 


Marie OBERMILLER, first grade teach- 
er at Penn School Building, Carlisle, 
and teacher for 36 years, January 16 


Mrs. ErHet Ricpon Sykes, former 
supervisor of elementary education 
of Pittsburgh public schools, Febru- 
ary 3 

HaRLAND J. SURRENA, principal of 
Grove City High School for the past 
ten years, December 22, 1956 


Witta C. Donarpson, Beaver Falls. 
retired, teacher for 45 years, 20 of 
which were in Beaver Valley schools. 
and physical education teacher in 
Madison school, Pittsburgh, Janu- 
ary 20 

Tuomas U. CHESEBROUGH, 85, teacher 
in Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 
from 1919 until his retirement in 
1940, January 20 


JoHN WARREN STONE, industrial arts 
instructor at Braddock Vocational 
High School, January 17 


Mrs. Minerva S. Horrocks, home 
economics teacher at Rittenhouse 
Junior High School, Norristown, be- 
fore her retirement, November 16, 
1956 

Enip M. SHILLADY, kindergarten teacher 


in Lincoln school, Norristown, De- 


cember 27, 1956 


Mary H. Gipson, principal of Horner 
school, Wilkinsburg, before her re- 
tirement in 1928, January 6 


Sara M. Fercuson, first grade teacher 
at Kelly school, Wilkinsburg, before 
her retirement in 1941, January 9 


Calendar 


March 3-6—Twelfth National Confer- 


ence on Higher Education of the | 


NEA Department, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 22-23—Conference of Pa. 
School Counselors Assn., 
Hershey School, Hershey 

March 29-30—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 35th An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period ) 





Milton 





LOOK! 


BEFORE you buy a dictionary 
for Intermediate Grades, try this 
test: 





Get a Winston Dictionary for 
Schools and any other dictionary. 
Then every time you have need 
of a dictionary, go to both Wins- 
ton and your secondary choice. 
Whichever dictionary does the 
better job—in the easiest way— 
put a mark in the fly-leaf. At the 
end of the test, just count the 
marks and let your count be your 
guide. 

IF it is a high school dictionary 
you want, then apply the test to 
the Winston Advanced Diction- 
ary. 

AND THEN to round-out your 
dictionary program, add to your 
requisition the Pixie Dictionary 
for Beginners and the workbook, 
Using Your Dictionary. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch St. Phila. 7, Pa. 


Represented in Pennsylvania by: 


Harry W. Cooke E. R. Frantz 
30 Northway Dr. R.D. 6 
Pittsburgh 37 Meadville 


S. T. Rollins 
206 W. King St. 
Waynesboro 


C. D. Culler 

526 Highland Ave. 
Johnstown 

R. A. Fetterman 

21 Letitia Lane 516 Burnham Rd. 
Media Phila. 19 


Thomas R. Price 


Jonathan S. Permar 
240 E. Monument Ave. 
Hatboro 
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\pril 4—NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party 

\pril 5-6—Pa. Association for Student 
Teaching, State College 

.pril 5-6—Pa. Association for Safety 
Education, Holiday Motor Hotel, 
Mechanicsburg 

\pril 5-6—Twelfth Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

\pril 6—Kastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre 

\pril 11—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, 9th Annual Conf., 
State Teachers College, Edinboro 

\pril 12-13—College of Home Eco- 
nomics Spring Week-End, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

\pril 13—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Joint Senior High 
School, Kittanning 

\pril 18-20—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association Conv., Hotel Statler, 
New York City 

\pril 21-26—ACEI Study Conf., Los 
Angeles, California 

\pril 23-27—International Conf., In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Pittsburgh 

April 24—Fifth Annual Classroom 
Teacher Day, Sponsored by Class- 
room Teachers of the Northeastern 
Convention District, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg 

\pril 26-28—Pa. Association of Edu- 
cational Secretaries, Pa. State Uni- 
versity 

April 27—Pa. State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Newville 

May 3-4—PFTA Convention, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

May 3-4—Fourth Annual Convention, 
Pennsylvania Art Education As- 
sociation, Erie 

May 4—Business Education Contest. 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

May 10—State Conf., Pa. Federation 
of Junior Historians, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

June 25-29—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Prof. Stand- 
ards, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

June 27-30—National Association of 
Educational Secretaries Conv., Phil- 
adelphia 

June 30-July 6—Centennial Conven- 


tion, National Education Associa- 


tion, Philadelphia 
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THERE'S STILL TIME! 


Is your PSEA Local Branch or School District 
considering a Group Insurance Program? 


IF SO- 


There is STILL TIME for adoption and installation 
of a Washington National Group Income Protec- 
tion Plan this semester. 


May we suggest you take advantage of our more than 30 years 
of experience in this specialized field. 


Our Group Representatives are all salaried, Home Office 
trained men. Their services are available without obligation. 
Let us help you select the most economical plan of protection. 
Write us today and make an appointment for our Representa- 
tive to meet with your Welfare Committee or Executive Com- 
mittee. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 720 Investment Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 Pittsburgh 22 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 














Mont-St. Michel is the highlight of the French 
National Railroads motor coach tour of Normandy. 


The combination of Rail travel for long 


distances plus comfortable motor coach tours 
through the picturesque countryside 


is really the best way to see France. 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 

. is by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 

tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 

tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 

ness travel...the railway is the right way in FRANCE. 
Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our Offices. 

NATIONAL 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


ebihdehdy  — FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. Dept.P-2 


Please send Name 











me free 

illustrated Address 

booklet 

“*France.”’ City, State 
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July 1-5—Institute for Educational 


Secretaries (Sponsored by School of sociation, Pa. State University 
Education of University of Pennsyl- 


vania. National Association of Edu- 
ference, 


cational Secretaries, and Educational versity 
Secretaries Association of Philadel- 


phia), University of Pennsylvania shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 


July 19-21—Pa. Science Teachers As- 
July 21-25—Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Superintendents and Principals Con- 


Pennsylvania State Uni- 


August 11-16—Local Branch Work- 








M. A. BRYAN 
BRY ANT Teachers Bureau. 4; 2°¥497,,, 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. W. G. GREULICH 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—39th Year 














TEACHERS—wWe are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper 
guidance, you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. 
Why not put your future in the hands of an old established agency of recognized 
merit, a member of National Association of Teachers Agencies? 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office. Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut St.—12 block from the Capitol. 


Est. 1913 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
517-518 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
extensive enrollment lists, and close cooperation with the individual member. 


{ 5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


Kingsley \ 5-1746 Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. Managers 








TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of 
experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management— 
give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. 
“Why put your future—so important to you—in inexperienced hands? 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 77th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








“EXCELLENT POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS” 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
114 North Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
JERSEY’S FIRST AGENCY 


F. J. Kirst, Mgr. F. D. Donley, President 








PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., N. J. 
& Del. but also in other states. Enroll now for positions open in Jan. 1957 and 
through 1957. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 

Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 











September 27-28—Conference for 
Sponsors of College Student Educa- 
tion Association Units, Allenberry 

September 27-28—Pa. Conf. for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
Philadelphia 

October 2-3—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 17-18—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 17-19—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors Association, Harrisburg 

November 1-2—Pa. Association of 
Deans of Women, 37th Annual 
Meeting, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

December 26-28—PSEA 
Harrisburg 

TEACHERS 


ADAMS csc 


1341 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. 
Member NATA—Now in our 18th oa 
We have the better positions in 
FLORIDA “ — big roe 


NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY VIRGINIA 


Convention, 








$6000 




















ea 
BALTIMORE ner 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 








THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


—— 


Tenure Pensions 


oe _ EDWARD McCOMSEY, M 
Access to Universities : = ey. 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 





Administrative positions. Top Salaries. East- 
ern States—New York State and especially 
on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
16th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 

We have calls continuously for teachers to begin work immediately. We also have 
positions to be filled in the best schools for 1957-1958. Superintendents are ready 
to award contracts now. 

1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone:CApital 4-: 2682 

Member National Association Teachers Agencies 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association, Ex- 
cellent coverage in Colorado Profes- 
sional Service. Low Cost. Enroll Now. 
Dept. 11 1605 Penn 
Denver 3, Colorado 
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Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 


in Mexico's internationally famous Acapulco. 


“"COKE’* IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


e 
In exotic 
Acapulco. ee Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola, 


Because good taste itself is wniversal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social 


custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke...the 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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MILLERSVILLE + Campus Scene 







COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


The fourteen state teachers colleges confer the Bachelor of Science degree 
in secondary and elementary education. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teachers certificates to all 
graduates of its teachers colleges. 
Each college has a highly qualified and experienced faculty. All of the 
teachers have had public school experience. 
Laboratory schools for practice teaching are operated on all campuses. 
Costs—Board and room $432 for a college year of nine months. Fees vary SHIPPENSBURG + Old Main 
from $115 to $274 per year according to the curriculum selected. . 
There is a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social and cultural 


activities. 
All of the colleges provide assistance in the placement of their graduates 


in positions. 
Enter a dedicated profession in a college devoted solely to teaching. 
a, aelisll 


Summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may ad- ~ 
, Sw 


vance their professional preparation. : 
Further details and requirements for admission are available from each : 7 ee | 
college on request. sg ty a 300 
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